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What is the Bell System? 


The Bell System is cables and radio relay 
and laboratories and manufacturing plants 
and local operating companies and millions of 
telephones in every part of the country. 


The Bell System is people... hundreds of 
thousands of employees and more than two 
million men and women who have invested 
their savings in the business. 


It is more than that. The Bell System is 
an idea. 


It isan idea that starts with the policy of pro- 
viding you with the best possible communi- 
cations services at the lowest possible price. 

But desire is not enough. Bright dreams 
and high hopes need to be brought to earth 
and made to work. 

You could have all the equipment and still 
not have the service you know today. 


You could have all the separate parts of the 
Bell System and not have the benefits of all 
those parts fitted together in a nationwide 
whole. 


It’s the time-proved combination of re- 
search, manufacturing and operations in one 
organization—with close teamwork between 
all three—that results in good service, low 
cost, and constant improvements in the scope 
and usefulness of your telephone. 


No matter whether it is one of the many 
tasks of everyday operation—or the special 
skills needed to invent the Transistor or de- 
velop communication by satellites—the Bell 
System has the will and the way to get it done. 


And a spirit of courtesy and service that 
has come to be a most important part of the 
Bell System idea. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


American Telephone & Telegraph Company ~- Bell Telephone Laboratories - Western Electric Company - New England Telephone & Tele~ 
graph Company - Southern New England Telephone Company - New York Telephone Company - New Jersey Bell Telephone Company 


The Bell Telephone Company of Pennsylvania - 


Diamond State Telephone Company - The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Companies 


Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Company + The Ohio Bell Telephone Company - Cincinnati & Suburban Bell Telephone Company 
Michigan Bell Telephone Company - Indiana Bell Telephone Company - Wisconsin Telephone Company - Illinois Bell Telephone Company 


Northwestern Bell Telephone Company 


+ Southwestern Bell Telephone Company - The Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Com- 


pany - The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Company - Bell Telephone Company of Nevada - Pacific Northwest Bell Telephone Company 
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The Sons of Acestes 


The Attributes of Great Teaching 
By Sawyer 


OR several years, the Alumni Federation of New York University 

has annually been giving its Great Teacher Awards. Whether 

making such bestowals, occasioning, as they do, invidious distinc- 
tions among faculty members, is a proper practice might be disputed. 
The program does, however, have the merit of focusing attention on 
teaching, and particularly upon great teaching, as it may manifest itself 
in a present-day university. And such attention is certainly needed at 
a time when faculties are being greatly expanded and professorial quali- 
fications are coming under closer scrutiny. To the general public (when 
it gives the matter any thought at all), the professor-image is vague and 
amorphous. Even the college professor himself, adjusting as best he may 
to the changing attitudes in our society toward the intellect and things 
of the intellect, views himself in the glass of self-appraisal with fearsome 
misgivings. 

Besides, there is this matter of greatness which confronts us; for we 
are talking, not merely about teaching, but about great teaching. And 
the tokens of greatness defy classification and analysis. 

I propose to discuss in this article four types of university professors 
I have encountered. All four have much to recommend them; some of 
them approach greatness; but only one, I believe, is eminent, truly great. 
This fellow I shall depict will no doubt seem to some readers a strange 
and peculiar creature; and to me he is peculiar in the sense that he is 
someone of special worth and set apart. 

This article was adapted from an address given by SAwYER FAL, professor of 
drama and director of dramatic activities at Syracuse University, at the fifteenth 
Annual Chancellor’s Dinner, May 1, 1960. 


Epitor’s Note: The Journat —_ to inform its readers that Mr. Falk, chairman of the 


Department of Drama and a member of the faculty of Syracuse University since 1927, died on the 


thirtieth of August. 
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The four university professors I refer to all practice within the liberal- 
arts tradition: I am not making reference to instructors in professional 
schools and colleges or to teachers of special skills. I hope, however, 
that they, too, are irradiated by the idea of a liberal education, and that 
in consequence what I have to say may have general application. 

If there is any thesis which can be educed from these random com- 
ments, it is simply this: that the concept of a university professor has 
been greatly distorted by a point of view too much derived from the 
social sciences and not enough from the humanities, the arts, and the 
pure sciences; and that this concept must be refashioned in terms of 
attributes inherent in the liberal-arts tradition if that tradition itself is to 
survive. 


UT let me introduce my cast of characters: Professor Hippocoén, 

Professor Mnestheus, Professor Eurytion, and Professor Acestes. 
They are not listed in any faculty directory. These are the names of 
four archers I have borrowed for my purpose—archers who appear, of 
course, in the Fifth Book of the 4eneid.1 There, you will remember, are 
recorded the funeral games at the tomb of Anchises: exciting descrip- 
tions of crew races, sprints, bloody boxing bouts, equestrian trials and, of 
special interest to us at the moment, the sensational archery contest. 

In Vergil’s words, ‘“‘Aeneas with his hands’ great strength erected a 
mast borrowed from one of the ships, and to it he attached a fluttering 
dove by a cord passed through the mast-head, as a target for their 
arrow-points.” The competitors were stationed a good distance away; 
each was free in turn to choose his target. Aeneas was to be the sole 
judge; and Aeneas also was to bestow the prizes. 

The first to shoot was Hippocoén, the youngest of the four. He chose 
for his target the mast itself, and his arrow hit it dead center with such 
impact that it quivered and the bird was frightened and fluttered in alarm. 
Vergil indicates that this achievement met with the crowd’s approval 
“and loud was the cheering on every side.”” And it should be pointed 
out that this was the only time during the entire contest that the crowd 
did applaud. 

Then came Mnestheus. He aimed at the bird but, through a mis- 
calculation brought about by his inherent reluctance to kill a tethered 
dove, he missed his mark; yet by some happy chance he severed the cord 
by which she was bound to the masthead, and she flew away in haste 
into the dark clouds “‘toward the quarter of the south wind.” 

But Eurytion, the third archer, was alert and ready with drawn bow. 
He sighted the dove outlined against the sky and shot her in flight. She 
came down dead at his feet and, in the lyrical words of the poet, “‘left 
her life in the high air amid the stars and in her fall brought home again 
the arrow which had pierced her heart.” 

Only Acestes remained—the oldest of the four participants. Seem- 


_. 'The W. F. Jackson Knight translation (Penguin Classics, 1958) has been relied upon, along 
with my own paraphrases and translations of the original. 
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ingly, there was nothing for him to do; there were no targets left: the 
dove had been killed and the cord severed, and another arrow into the 
mast would carry little glory or significance. Yet he did not despair, 
for he realized of a sudden that he must not shoot for the pleasure of the 
assembled crowd, but for the gods above who nourished his soul. So 
he aimed high into the empyrean where dwelt these same gods. By some 
miracle the shaft of Acestes caught fire as it flew through the clouds; it 
caught fire and, like a shooting star with a trail of flame, burned itself 
out and vanished into the wind. 

The spectators, unable to comprehend this miraculous occurrence, 
stood dumbfounded, awaiting the decision of Aeneas. This worthy did 
not hesitate for a moment: he stepped forward and eagerly embraced 
Acestes. He gave him wonderful prizes, saying, ‘““Take them, Venerable 
One, for the supreme Olympian King had surely ordained when he sent 
this potent sign that you must carry away special honors. Here is a 
gift for you that belonged to the aged Anchises himself. It is a bowl for 
mixing wine with engraved figures, given to my father long since by 
Cisseus of Thrace.” Then he crowned him with a wreath of green bay 
leaves and declared him winner of the first prize and victor over all the 
rest. To Eurytion, who had hit the dove in flight, went second prize; 
to Mnestheus, who severed the cord, third prize; and to Hippocoén, 
the favorite of the gallery, for driving his arrow straight into the post, 
fourth prize. All were rewarded, for each one had performed a feat of 
excellence and uniqueness. 


E, TOO, award the fourth prize to Professor Hippocoén, for 

to hit the mast is to do something beyond the ordinary. His 
distinguishing mark is down-to-earth competence: in acquiring his 
several degrees, his badges of office, he has assembled and compiled many 
facts and figures, many theories and propositions, all supported by a 
thorough scholarship. We expect this of him. We except him, also, to 
have found ways and means to transmit this knowledge to his students. 
This is pretty much the popular concept of a university professor; this 
is what the crowd understands and applauds in much the same way 
that the Sicilians and Trojans described by Vergil cheered the first archer 
—and only him, remember! 

The disposition during the last four or five decades has been to allow 
Hippocoén to focus on one subject alone. And it must be admitted 
that on occasion there has been a professor who, though his intellectual 
range was exceedingly limited, has somehow turned out to be a great 
teacher. But this is not the rule. In the nineteenth century, although 
the great teachers did not, like Francis Bacon, take all knowledge to be 
their province, they did, nonetheless, cover a great deal of territory. 
Take, for instance, Henry Charles Fleeming-Jenkin, that extraordinary 
teacher who had such a direct effect on the thinking of Robert Louis 
Stevenson. Fleeming-Jenkin was professor of engineering at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. He was associated with Lord Kelvin in the 
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development of the telegraph cable and in the advance of electrical 
science; he wrote a play on the story of patient Griselda; he worked out 
a theory of English versification; he translated several Greek tragedies; 
he wrote about the costumes of the ancient world; he discussed with 
great brillance the atomic theory of Lucretius and Darwin’s theory of 
the origin of species; and he incisively analyzed the performances of the 
great English tragic actress, Mrs. Siddons. 

Obviously, in this day and age we cannot expect such versatility as 
part of a professor’s competence. But there is even now a small cloud 
appearing on the horizon to which Hippocoén and the university officials 
who hire him must surely give heed. This was referred to recently by 
C. P. Snow when he delivered the 1959 Rede Lecture at Cambridge 
University. His subject was “The Two Cultures and the Scientific 
Revolution.” He discussed what he considered a vexatious predicament: 
the seeming inability of what he called the ‘“‘old” and the “new”’ cultures 
to communicate with each other. 

Snow, as Civil Service Commissioner, claims that he and his colleagues 
interviewed about 25 per cent of the working scientists and professional 
engineers in England. “I confess,” he writes, 


that even I, who am fond of them and respect them, was a bit shaken. 
We hadn’t expected that the links with the traditional cultures should 
be so tenuous .... When asked what books they had read they 
would say: “Well, I’ve tried a bit of Dickens,” rather as though Dickens 
were extraordinarily esoteric, tangled and dubiously-rewarding as a 
writer .... 


But the specialization of those brought up in the traditional culture 
was just as startling. At a gathering of old-culture intellectuals not one 
could ‘describe the Second Law of Thermodynamics,” a question on 
a scientific level equivalent to asking: ‘Have you read a work of 
Shakespeare?” . . . I now believe that if I had asked an even simpler 
question—‘‘What does one mean by mass or acceleration?’’ (which is 
the scientific equivaient of asking ““Can you read?”’)—not more than one 
in ten of the highly educated would have felt I was speaking the same 
language.” 


It seems then that in the immediate future Hippoco6dn will have to 
use a stronger bow and a larger arrow. In any case, I believe we can 
readily agree about two things respecting him. We must admit that 
competence is rightly on the side of the angels, for without it teaching 
would be a sorry affair. Secondly, we must admit that competence 
per se is only the starting point toward greatness; for competence alone 
never made a great teacher. Naturally, competent teachers are better 
than no teachers at all; and they are, and will remain, the mainstay of 
many faculties. Would that by some divine afflatus they could go on 
from there! 


*The Two Cultures and the Scientific Revolution” (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1961), pp. 12-13, 16. 
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UR next figure, Professor Mnestheus, is exceedingly well known to 

students, for year after year the graduating Seniors by an over- 
whelming vote choose him ‘‘our favorite professor.” He is the all- right 
guy whose aim is not to kill the bird but to send it winging into the sky. 
Education, as he conceives it, must be made as painless and comfortable 
for the student as possible. He is ever solicitous of his charges and is 
deeply concerned with their “orientation,” their “‘adjustment,” and their 
“guidance,” for these things have replaced the eternal verities and have 
become verities in their own right. Some of us may still look upon the 
university experience of the student as a perilous wayfaring, a dangerous 
trembling and halting through a valley of frightening decisions that he 
must make for himself; but not so Mnestheus, for he is ever ready to 
give counsel as a father substitute, or as an amateur psychiatrist, or as 
an unfrocked father confessor. Out of a deep solicitude, he has set up 
a complete clinic in ephebiatrics—a science that did not exist when I 
was a youth. 

Admittedly, where virtue is, these things are indeed virtuous; but if 
a professor becomes entangled in such social-service springes, he is a 
trapped woodcock, and his chances of being a great teacher are much 
diminished. The great teachers I have known have not been, for the 
most part, intimates of their students at all, but, on the contrary, have 
been somewhat remote and detached from them. Nor have they been 
popular in the usual sense of that word. 

In reviewing The Autobiography of Mark Van Doren, Clifton Fadiman 
indicated that Van Doren (whom he considered a great teacher—an 
opinion which I would readily share) was neither popular nor beloved. 
Fadiman concludes that “the great teacher is rarely ‘popular.’ ... I 
have long maintained that any college can raise its standards simply by 
firing annually whichever professor is voted ‘Best Liked’ by the graduating 
class.’’8 

Let me take my own personal case as a student, for instance. I had 
a teacher I must declare was a great teacher. He signed himself with 
a flourish, “B. Sprague Allen”—and I daresay none of my readers have 
ever heard of him. His specialty was English Non-Dramatic Literature 
of the Eighteenth Century, and he had written several scholarly books 
on the subject. In appearance he resembled the Norwegian dramatist 
Henrik Ibsen, whom for some strange reason he tried to emulate. Ibsen 
was irascible, curt, and unsocial. So was Allen. Allen never played 
bridge at the faculty club or joined Rotary; the modern notion of aca- 
demic “‘togetherness’”’ would have been thoroughly repugnant to him; 
and the very idea of his loving me or even understanding me he would 
have considered a rank impertinence. Still he was a great teacher, for 
as Fadiman says, “. . . The great teacher does not bother to ‘love’ or 
‘understand’ his students; he bothers to love their minds and understand 
their understandings.’’* Allen was hardly civil to me person-to-person, 


“Party of One,” Holiday, XXIV (October, 1958), p. 10. 
‘Tbid. 
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but he did love my mind, and he did profoundly understand such un- 
derstandings as I was able to generate. He was a great teacher. 

A university professor should not be primarily concerned with the 
personal welfare of his students, but he should be primarily concerned, 
as his title and office would indicate, with professing his subject. Pro- 
fessing his subject is, then, the first business of a professor. And it 
would follow from such an avowal that he loved his students’ minds and 
understood their understandings. 

Great teachers, being thus inclined, do not subscribe to the prevalent 
notion that the first purpose of a university is to turn out what are called 
“good citizens.” It is surprising how many departments, schools, and 
colleges of a university put this objective at the head of their lists: to 
develop good citizens. Or a fuller statement might read: a good citizen 
who will be able to get a specific job when he graduates. Now obviously 
all this is a recognized part of modern American education; but wouldn’t 
it be better for a great university and its departments to rephrase it thus: 
a good citizen whose soul’s delight is to consort with wisdom? The 
likelihood is that Mnestheus and his fellows would reject that statement 
as much too vague and much too flowery. 


URYTION, our third man, won the second prize, and deservedly so. 
He brought down something heavenly out of the sky, pierced through 
to the heart. 

Certainly one of the first steps toward great teaching is a capacity 
to synthesize. Professor Eurytion is able to take the facts and data, 
the odds and ends of material, that go to make up his subject and resolve 
an orderly scheme from them—some microcosm of its own, conspicuous 
with pinnacles of meaning. He is able to achieve, at least momentarily, 
an illusion of order in a world which experience bitterly informs us is 
often confused and disordered. He thus instructs his students that by 
disregarding the irrelevant and the meretricious, by establishing a sense 
of sequence, by superimposing a pattern on the aimless and inchoate, 
and by bringing arrangement out of disorder, the intellect is able to 
shape the confused hopes of the spirit into a design born of reason. 
Eurytion thus teaches his students what is really meant by such a phrase 
as ‘“‘the life of the mind.” 

Such instruction, furthermore, impresses upon the student the validity 
of the subject he is studying and its true place in the affairs of man in 
the everyday world of action. Most importantly, the student realizes 
the direct relationship that the intellect, the life of the mind, bears to 
that world of action. Francis Bacon was referring to this very matter 
in The Advancement of Learning: 


Amongst so many great foundations of colleges I find it strange 
that they are all dedicated to professions and none left free to arts and 
sciences at large. For if men judge that learning should refer to action, 
they judge well; but in this they fall into error described in the ancient 
fable, in which the other parts of the body did suppose the stomach had 
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been idle because it neither performed the office of motion, as the limbs 
do, nor of sense as the head doth; but yet notwithstanding, it is the 
stomach that digesteth and distributeth to all the rest. So if any man 
think philosophy and universality to be idle studies, he does not con- 
sider that all professions are from thence served and supported.® 


Thus, Professor Eurytion, in effecting a synthesis of his material, 
gives to his students a philosophy and a universality that will under- 
score whatever actions they may take thereafter and will tutor them to 
apply reason to their habits and behavior. Eurytion is an excellent 
teacher, and his contribution to education is immense. But, remember, 
he wins the second prize, not the first. Praiseworthy though his effort 
may be, it falls somewhat short of full achievement. About his proto- 
type, Vergil said this: “‘The good-hearted Eurytion, although he was 
the only competitor who had hit the dove and brought her down from 
the high heavens, was not at all envious of the preference in honor shown 
to Acestes, the winner.” 


CESTES shot, not for the spectators, but for the gods. His shaft 

was consumed by fire—a potent sign in reward from the Olympian 
King. He picks up where Eurytion left off. Eurytion had synthesized 
his subject-matter for his students into a philosophy contributing to 
action and progress in the workaday world. Acestes also starts with his 
subject-matter but goes so far beyond it that it is no longer recognizable 
as the material of the course at all; you feel that, had he started with 
some other subject in the college catalogue, he would inevitably have 
arrived at the same place. 

Speaking again of Mark Van Doren, Fadiman says, 


When I try to think what he taught me I cannot remember a thing. 
That is as it should be. The catalogue stated that he taught English. 
A catalogue . . . is not composed by teachers, but by administrators 
who are fit for such chores. Mr. Van Doren... taught English 
in the sense that he did not teach mathematics; but his real subject was 
one on which no examination could test you: human life.® 


Undoubtedly, Van Doren and other great teachers do what Shelley 
rhapsodically referred to as “the teaching of the human heart through 
its sympathies and antipathies the knowledge of itself; in proportion to 
the possession of which knowledge, every human being is wise, just, 
sincere, tolerant and kind.’” 

Acestes, it is true, seems to stick to the subject that the catalogue 
assigns him. For despite what Fadiman says, I am sure that when he 
took Van Doren’s course labeled in the catalogue “Dryden,” he heard 
something about such specifics as 4ésalom and Achitophel, heroic couplets, 
neo-classicism, and so on. But even as he expounds his subject, Acestes 


5The Works of Francis Bacon, based on the complete edition of James Spedding, Robert Leslie 
Ellis, and eo Denon Heath, 1857-1859 (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company), III, pp. 174-75. 

cit., p. 

Preface to The Cenci, Complete Poetical Works (New York: Oxford University Press, 1921) 
Pp. 273. 
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is doing something else—the very something that fundamentally makes 
him a great teacher: he is causing certain awarenesses to occur in the 
student. He never, of course, deliberately says, ““Now, ladies and gentle- 
men, I am going to discourse on human life.”” He rather moves the 
student in many marvelous and subtle ways: perhaps by an obiter 
dictum which, like a stone dropped in a pool, sends out concentric circles 
of meaning; perhaps by some parenthetical murmur which may evoke 
an insight and fashion a life; perhaps by some quiddity that keeps echoing 
and re-echoing its question over and over. Such moments of awareness 
might come in a flash during a morning’s lecture; they might be percep- 
tions slowly acquired over the weeks; the best of them might lie hidden 
deep in the mind and soul to burgeon many years later after the course 
itself is forgotten. 

Great teaching is an art, and the great teacher an artist. As Gilbert 
Highet has said, “Teaching is not like inducing a chemical reaction: 
it is much more like painting a picture or making a piece of music, or, 
on a lower level, like planting a garden or writing a friendly letter.’ 

Great teaching makes the student aware of the fullness of life and 
the essential worth and dignity of the human experience: a variegated 
experience, to be sure, with its savagery, its gentleness, its elation, and 
its pain—with its iniquities and malevolence as well as its pleasures and 
its hopes. Great teaching, even in this nihilistic age, is an affirmation 
of some sort. A great teacher re-enforces our belief in something, whether 
that something be orthodox or unorthodox. Out of his awareness, the 
student does not arrive at any specific creed, doctrine, philosophy, or 
religion but merely at a profound belief in life and living. 

In this same respect, great teaching makes the student aware that he 
can somehow, by the exercise of the intellect and imagination, actually 
encompass this fullness of life, can somehow bring it within his ken. All 
these things are not, then, phrases in books to him but a part of the 
business of being alive day by day, in the here and now. Moreover, 
great teaching makes the student aware that something we choose to 
call the human spirit seems persistent and ineradicable. 

Lastly, great teaching makes the student aware of a fundamental 
paradox: that life is too serious to be taken too seriously; that there are 
many grinning gargoyles on the sacred edifice; that, as Edith Hamilton 
has pointed out, “Greater knowledge and greater certainty do not by 
any means go hand-in-hand. Oftenest the very reverse is true; greater 
knowledge means /ess certainty; about a vast number of things we are 
certain in proportion as we do not know.’” 


8The Art of Teaching (New York: Vintage Books, Inc., 1956), p. viii. 
*“The Greek Chorus,” Theatre Arts, XVII (June, 1933), p. 460. (The italics are my own.) 
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The University and Society 


A Perspective 


By AntHony NEMETz 


VERY institution established by society is periodically called upon 

to give an account of its stewardship. If the evidence consists in 

the number of books and articles in popular and professional journals 
that are devoted to an examination of university problems and expecta- 
tions, the time has come for the university to do some soul-searching. 
The object of this paper is to discuss three separable but interrelated 
topics that put the university in a meaningful perspective. The first 
concern is the purpose or mission of the university. The second bears 
on the internal structure or organizational format which the university 
adopts. The educational ideals that guide, motivate, and perhaps even 
inspire, its teachers constitute the third issue. 

The most cursory reading of the charters establishing universities, 
especially those of the Middle Ages, suggests that they were founded on 
extremely pragmatic expectations. The purposes of the founders, whether 
ecclesiastical or civil, were couched in terms of social, political, or religious 
contributions which the university was expected to make. The rulers and 
the societies they governed had specific needs, and the universities were 
established to meet those needs. It may be a matter of slight exaggera- 
tion, but I have the impression that the charters of many medieval 
universities, in intention, read somewhat like the charters of our own 
land-grant universities. The letter of Henry VI founding the University 
of Caen in 1432 is an excellent example of such concern. 


We therefore, who with extreme longing desire to have our already- 
mentioned kingdom governed with justice and equity, and restored so 
far as we shall be able with God’s help [to restore it] to its pristine glory 
[establish this university] attentively considering the fact that no 
Studium in Civil Law has been established in our jurisdictions in 
France . . . . [We do this] in order that the study of Civil Laws may 
not disappear in the aforesaid places, to the disadvantage of the 


1Arthur Orlo Norton, Readings in the History of Education (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard 
University, 1909), p. 104. 

AntHony NeMetz is an associate professor of phitosophy at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. This essay has been adapted from a lecture he gave at St. Bonaventure 
University, July, 1960. 
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The King then proceeded to bestow the usual privileges on all mem- 
bers of the university so that they might “be able the more freely 
and quietly to devote themselves to letters and scholastic deeds.”? The 
reason for the privileges was easy to find. It was assumed that social 
purposes would be directly and indirectly achieved through academic 
pursuits. Negatively stated, academic pursuits were not thought of as 
opposed to the ongoing concerns of the society. On the contrary, they 
were considered to be the ordinary means of achieving those societal 
goals that could not be reached in any other way. 

To say that universities were founded for pragmatic purposes does 
not imply that all knowledge acquired through scholarly pursuits is 
therefore pragmatic in character. The medieval scholars had a refined 
sense of the speculative or the theoretic. On speculative philosophic 
grounds they drew the distinction between the donum and the ufile. 
Yet these same scholars also had religious and political convictions and 
commitments. And at least on religious grounds, it could be asserted 
that the intellectual life, for men the 4onum of time, was the most utile 
with regard to eternity. 

It is my own belief that this easy ambivalence of the good and the 
useful was in part responsible for the historic fights between the intellectual 
and the anti-intellectual factions within the universities. Formal meta- 
physicians and the intellectuals of the mystical tradition had little in 
common save an abiding suspicion of each other. And that situation 
still obtains except that the curricular areas of the contest have since 
been elaborated. It is now liberal-arts colleges versus professional schools; 
or pure research versus commerce; or library holdings versus building 
and grounds; and, in general, faculty versus administration. 


HAT is of interest in all this is not the fact or the details of a 
continuing quarrel, but the reason for its existence. If I read 
history aright, the issue is this. 

Every society is fundamentally an organization and an organism 
whose life consists in process or change. Yet as sociologists rightly 
insist, process is not of itself progress. The difference between the two 
is a matter of approved direction. Progress is an intellectually deter- 
mined and morally responsible process. But how can a society get an 
estimate of its own direction? What is required is a perspective, a position 
of vantage, a set of reference points outside of the unremitting change of 
every day. I think this was the kind of reasoning which gave birth to 
the university as we know it. The university was conceived as a societal 
sextant, a necessary instrument for plotting the progress of society’s sail. 

I realize the danger involved in describing the university as an instru- 
ment or as a tool. Such a description invites the corollary that a uni- 
versity so conceived must ultimately be compromised by the society 
which sanctioned it. In other words, the search for truth, the reading 

2Tbid., p. 105. 
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of direction, will be supplanted by the dissemination of propaganda. Yet 
I do not think that consequence is inevitable unless the metaphor is 
misread. A supporting argument for this position can be made by 
considering the only real alternative open to the purposes of a university, 
granting that any society is an organization whose life is process. 

The university might indeed strive actively to lead the society. But 
this seems self-defeating to me. For if the university is to assume the 
actual day-by-day leadership, it must also assume the concomitant danger 
of being so involved with process that it will simply be carried along with 
the ongoing movement. 

I can now sum up the first characteristic of a university. Its purpose 
is to give the society the public means for sustained progress. It must 
provide the society with the intellectual frameworks and models of moral 
responsiveness that are needed to transform process. To perform this 
task, the university must be detached from the pressing needs and attitudes 
of the day. I am using the word “detached” in the literal sense to deny 
university identification with the immediate concerns of other institu- 
tions. For example, a university ought to provide labor or business 
education, but such education ought not in principle to be concerned with 
the techniques of improving union or business administration, or compe- 
tency on jobs now held. 


HERE is a fine line to be drawn here between detachment and a 
lack of commerce with the other segments of society. It is true 
that in our day of rapid transportation, detachment is most often sym- 
bolized by geographic isolation. Most universities are now, or hope to 
be, located on lovely real estate, usually well removed from ‘the business 
of the world. This separation, however, should be seen in its proper 
cultural perspective and not thought to be the defining characteristic of 
a university. 
The letter of Henry VI founding the University at Caen furnishes an 
example of the last point. That city was chosen because it was 


a city, forsooth, suitable, quiet, and safe, becomingly adorned with 
noted monasteries, fraternities, cloisters, and homes of the Mendicant 
Friars and other devout religious bodies; with an overflowing popula- 
tion of mild-dispositioned, obedient, and devout people; [a city] fit also 
because of its varied supply of food and other things adapted to the 
needs of the human race; prosperous and well-disposed, situated on 
fertile soil, and near the sea, so that students, and merchants as well, 
can more readily and easily come together there from almost all parts 
of the world.’ 


It takes little imagination to see that although Henry VI intended 
the university to be detached, he certainly did not mean the university 
to be alienated from the rest of society. I am using the term “‘alienation”’ 
in a literal sense to indicate estrangement from the concerns of the society. 
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The difference between alienation and detachment is crucial because it 
represents synoptically one of the constant debates in university circles. 
In state universities there is increasing tension between the group spon- 
soring the traditional but historically inaccurate version of a university 
as an “ivory tower” and the group, including most administrators, 
self-consciously dedicated to the concept of service to the people. The 
argument here is familiar enough. Faculty scholars complain bitterly 
that the administration simply doesn’t know what a university is or is 
supposed to be. And the administrators in turn are puzzled, if not openly 
amazed, by what they regard as a fallacy of misplaced timelessness on 
the part of the faculty. A second instance of this type of argument about 
the propriety of alienation is developing between the private and the 
public universities. Here the issue has been translated into qualitative 
terms. Private universities are suggesting that their mission is distinct 
from that of the state-supported university. It is sometimes hinted by 
the partisans of private schools that the state university can program 
only for a high level of mediocrity, whereas excellence is the preserve of 
independent universities. 

I am not interested in the annoyance caused by such talk. But I do 
think there is real hope of lessening unneeded tensions if some confusions 
are dispelled. The basic confusion turns on the relation between the 
mission of any university and the essential condition for its fulfillment. 
I submit that lack of attention to cultural change has substantially 
contributed to this confusion. 

The charters of the medieval universities reveal important differences 
among those schools. Paris and Oxford, for example, differed considerably 
in their institutional organization. Universities differed from one another 
widely in respect to the organizational structure in which authority was 
vested and exercised. To be sure, one can find likenesses in the various 
structures and similarities in their functions. But I want to emphasize 
the differences rather than the similarities. Perhaps I am guilty of 
some exaggeration, but I think that the differing institutional structures 
were direct responses to cultural forms and political needs. House- 
keeping procedures on the “Street of Straw’”’ ill fitted the lawns of Oxford. 
Yet the purposes of the two universities were basically identical. 


HAT must be observed, then, is a distinction between the doctrinal 

mission of a university and its institutional form. How could it 
be otherwise if the society is an ongoing affair? Society approaches the 
university in different terms at different times and in different places. 
Society, like the Nature of “‘Thanatopsis,” adjusts its visible forms and 
speaks a various language. But its basic problem remains; namely, an 
appeal for direction. If the university is to fulfill its mission of response, 
it must have an institutional form congruent with that of the society in 
which it is to function. 
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But how can there be any conversation between separate centuries? 
And surely the organization of our universities is by and large still made 
in the image of the German university of the early nineteenth century. 
As evidence, consider the anachronistic paternalism of administrative 
patterns and procedures. How many young instructors cringe at the 
prospect of discussing their work with their immediate superiors. They 
somehow know that they will be given advice which inevitably begins, 
“Well, at the present stage of your development...” With some 
justification, many young men in the universities have begun to believe 
that academic progress is pretty much like geological evolution—it’s just 
a matter of continuous layers of sediment which produce fossils that tell 
all. 

The problem here is not a matter of an administrative conspiracy to 
help keep history intact. On the contrary, the real difficulty, as I see it, 
rests immediately with the faculty itself. A typical university is divided 
into colleges and departments—a series of divisions that are internally 
autonomous and jealous of their prerogatives. The difficulty with this 
arrangement is not the autonomy of the units. This is both necessary 
and desirable. What is at fault is the fact that this structure of intellec- 
tual units still reflects a division or theory of knowledge to which few 
scholars today subscribe. Two equally unhappy consequences follow 
from this arrangement. In the first place, one can observe the direct 
effect upon the nature of scholarly activity, especially in the liberal arts. 
Scholarly success depends on recognition of achievement in the field. 
According to the usual standard for an acceptable dissertation, it means 
a contribution to knowledge. But in practice, I suspect, it is much more 
of an intellectual “dependence effect,”’ as Galbraith uses the term. The 
dissertation all too often reflects only the interests and importance of the 
adviser and no more. It may, of course, constitute a contribution to 
knowledge, but one has the definite impression that few people in the 
academic world make a habit of reading dissertations for which they are 
not responsible. 

Academic journals also have a distinct tendency to compromise the 
social relevance of scholarship. Too many journals seem to have as 
their primary aim the perpetuity of the editorial in-group. In short, I 
am convinced that altogether too much academic time is spent on a kind 
of busywork that results only in the further insulation of the scholar 
both from his colleagues and his society. The academic community 
may well be correct in scorning the gray ftannel of the business world. 
But the contempt should be restrained. The world about the academic 
community has begun to sense the emergence of an academic organization 
man, the “egghead” of the last decade. This is the second untoward 
consequence I had in mind, the growing distance between academic 
pursuits, or “‘scholarly deeds,” and their relevance, or, rather, lack of it, 
to the actual problems of the society. 
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FIRMLY believe that the doctrinal mission of a university can be 

fulfilled only if the university has adopted an attitude of detachment. 
But I also hold that the institutional structure of the university must 
allow the society to approach the university directly. The indispensable 
condition for such an entrée is a structure that is flexible. University 
organization must continually adjust to the nature of the basic problems 
of the society. It is true that the university can now directly accommo- 
date industry and government in certain technological areas, but it 
seems unable to offer direction on the overarching policy problems. 
Facets of these problems can be, and are being, handled by some of the 
social sciences. It would, however, strain the imagination to conceive 
of the interdepartmental organization required to deal with most problems 
as they exist within the society. This situation is ironical. For although 
the university proclaims itself a unit, it takes an almost impossible 
plurality of committees to deal with problems that the society regards as 
singular. 

The fault is not simply ascribable to an uninspired administration. 
Faculties have always been constitutionally reluctant to admit organiza- 
tional reform. Thorndike quotes this excerpt from the “Chartularium”’ 
of the University of Paris. In 1434 

the faculty was convened in St. Mathurin by schedule concerning two 

measures. The first contained that a reformation ought to be made 

by certain deans through the university in single faculties and nations, 

and, when made, laid before the university . 

As for the first point, it was unanimously ‘agreed by the masters 
that reformation of the faculty is nothing but observance of its statutes, 

and it was voted that on the day set the university should be told that 

the faculty wishes to keep its statutes as it has done, and would that 

other faculties would do the same.‘ 

Faculties are rather conservative when internal change is suggested. 
There is, however, a reasonable explanation for their reluctance to admit 
novelties in organization. University faculties are extremely sensitive to 
the dangers of serving two masters. The notion of social responsiveness 
strikes most faculties as a direct challenge to the integrity of scholarship, 
a suggestion of unconscionable compromise. The theory behind this 
attitude is historically well founded and is simply the other aspect of the 
mission of a university. The faculties rightly insist on a difference 
between the social purposes of a university as an institution and the ideal 
governing the educative process. Since the days of ancient Greece, 
teachers have proposed education suited to the hero. The model of the 
educated man is, of course, a type for the academic hero. But who is 
the educated man,' and what must he know? Is it really possible to 
construct an ideal for the educational process that is perennial and trans- 
cultural? Is it possible to conceive educational purposes independently 
of, or identical with, the institutional mission? What is the relation 
between the institutional structure and the educational ideals? 


‘Lynn Thorndike, University Records and Life in the Middle Ages (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1944), p. 313. 
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SUSPECT that Newman’s Jdea of a University is very often regarded 
as having proposed an acceptable solution to these problems. Yet 

I confess to considerable uneasiness with Newman’s formulation. He 
asks for a “real cultivation of mind”’ based on the traditional liberal arts, 
which he regards as providing ‘“‘the most robust and invigorating disci- 
pline for the unformed mind.’*® What bothers me about Newman’s 
formulation is not the aim of forming the mind but the notion that by 
happy coincidence the same training necessary to accomplish this end 
will also produce the “characteristic excellences of a gentleman,” and, 
more precisely, an English gentleman of Newman’s time and circumstance. 
This criticism may seem unduly harsh, but in Newman I sense a tension 
between the practical and the theoretic which it seems impossible to 
resolve. With some reluctance, he admits that university study may 
have a practical end: “If then a practical end must be assigned to a 
university course, I say it is that of training good members of society.’ 
For Newman the training of good members of society is not restricted to 
the production of professional men, nor does it aim at producing heroes 
or inspiring genius. Instead, 

it aims at raising the intellectual tone of society, at cultivating the 

public mind, at purifying the national taste, at supplying true 

principles to popular enthusiasm and fixed aims to popular aspiration, 

at giving enlargement and sobriety to the ideas of the age, at facilitating 

the exercise of political power, and refining the intercourse of private 

life.’ 


I have grave doubts that any professor in the traditional liberal arts 
believes today that his discipline promises this much public benefit. 
That university education ought to have such results is not what disturbs 
me. I agree. But to argue that a traditional arts program can accom- 
plish it is another matter. For the culture has changed, and with it the 
place of the university in society. 

Newman’s theoretical formulation of the university puts the difficulty 
in another light. Newman draws an analogy between the greatness of 
wide political organization in the Roman manner (and, I suspect, in the 
British manner also) and that of the university. He then adds, 


I observe then, and ask you, Gentlemen, to bear in mind, that the 
philosophy of an imperial intellect, for such I consider a University 
to be, is based, not so much on simplification as on discrimination. Its 
true representative defines, rather than analyzes. He aims at no 
complete catalogue, or interpretation of the subjects of knowledge, but 
a following out, as far as man can, what in its fulness is mysterious 
and unfathomable. Taking into his charge all sciences, methods, 
collections of facts, principles, doctrines, truths, which are the reflex- 
ions of the universe upon the human intellect, he admits them all, he 
disregards none, he allows none to exceed or encroach. His watch- 
word is, Live and let live. 

‘Henry Tristram, editor, The Idea of a Liveral Education (London: George G. Harrap and 


Company, Limited, 1952), p. 55. 
8] bid., p. 104. bid., pp. 104-105. did., p. 74. 
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It may be possible to reconcile this theoretic watchword with the prac- 
tical aims of “facilitating the exercise of political power,” but only if 
certain cultural conditions are met. For example, I would guess that the 
traditional relation between certain “public”? schools and the academic 
background of Britain’s political leaders is more than accidental. In 
fact, I doubt that Newman’s ideal is sound unless one assumes both the 
British pattern of selective education and the peculiarities of Britain’s 
political system. In short, Newman’s educational hero seems con- 
sciously or unconsciously to be an extrapolation from the cultural con- 
ditions from which he was drawn and to which the educated gentlemen 
was to return. Such conditions simply are not ours. 


HAT, then, should be our educational ideal, granting that culture 

does make a difference? To answer this question poses the greatest 
difficulty because of the complexity of our cultural perspectives. In 
political terms, the most distinctive feature of our society, I think, is its 
liberalism. Our basic political documents state categorically that our 
society is dedicated to minimizing natural differences. We do not deny 
that nature has endowed men unequally and differently. That is 
granted. But what is unique about a liberal society is that it constantly 
strives to maximize the equality of opportunity. 

The most efficient way of achieving equality is through the establish- 
ment and sanction of institutions that promote the growth and exercise 
of individual liberties. Thus, for example, labor unions, parochial 
schools, chambers of commerce, farm federations, and so on, have come 
into being to promote the sectarian interests of parts of the population. 
Our pride and satisfaction in this arrangement have tended, however, to 
obscure a most important implication in the system. In a liberal society, 
there can be no institutional hierarchization in principle. No institution 
has any claims of priority over any other. The Federalist Papers give 
an example of what I have in mind. When Madison advocated religious 
freedom for all sects, he did so, neither because he felt all religions were 
equally valuable, nor because he had no bias in the matter. The equality 
of religious freedom was given for political reasons; in Madison’s words, 
“to reduce the mischief of factions.” 

The absence of institutional hierarchization in our society implies in 
turn two matters that are of direct relevance to the university. In the 
first place, it means that the society as a whole has no built-in preferences 
or predilection for the direction of its inherent process. It is uncommitted 
with respect to its criteria of growth. Yet if the society as a whole is 
uncommitted, it desperately needs to be given such criteria from its 
member institutions. To which institutions shall the society turn? If 
the common good is to be served, society must turn to those institutions 
which are detached from the vested interests of any specific group. The 
university, regardless of whether it is public or private, seems uniquely 
fitted to serve this function. 
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If this is correct, it follows that the university in a liberal society has 
especially broad obligations. For in such a society, all other institutions 
have equal claims on its direction. The university in our society must 
of necessity become more catholic, more universal, more liberal, if it is to 
discharge this function. How different is the function of a university in 
a conservative society where the purpose is to maintain natural differences. 
Paradoxically, every totalitarian state is in this sense conservative. In 
such a society, the state has built-in direction, and the function of the 
university can be limited to rationalizing the direction or implementing its 
achievement. 

At first glance, it would seem that the necessary detachment of the 
university is threatened if all the member institutions of the society have 
an equal right to address the university for direction. But this is not the 
case for several reasons. It is certainly true that to give direction, the 
university must be uninhibited and undirected in its inquiry, and the 
results of the inquiry must be communicated without prejudice. But 
surely the integrity or wholeness of truth is not impaired by being shared 
with diverse institutions. On the contrary, as Simone Weil said, the 
mark of truth is that it can be translated without suffering any trans- 
formation. 

The surest way, however, to protect the detachment of the university 
is to see clearly the educational ideal that is appropriate to the culture. 
When Newman explained his ideal, he noted that the virtues which he 
hoped to see developed were all derived from a Christian concept of life. 
He was convinced that his society was in fact Christian. This is certainly 
not our situation. Because our society is uncommitted, the ideal of the- 
educational process can neither ignore the dimensions of social concern 
nor can it assume individual commitment. I believe that the surest 
way for the university to lose its function is to adopt the posture of un- 
commitment, which is politically fruitful but intellectually disastrous. 

Over the past years, university faculties have increasingly fallen into 
this error. The charge is, of course, denied, and we are told that the 
university is indeed committed to something called “objectivity.” Un- 
fortunately, what objectivity often means, in the case of the humanities 
or the social sciences, is a commitment to lack of commitment. This 
posture is absolutely indefensible because it voids the possibility of giving 
significant direction to an already uncommitted society. 

Many of our colleagues have seen the intellectual sterility inherent in 
a university which remains uncommitted. Out of their reaction have 
risen a new humanism and a new self-image of the university faculty. 
The new humanism is intensely aware of the influence of culture on edu- 
cation, and professes concern about its transmission. I think it ironic, 
however, that the new humanists have generally failed to grasp the 
obligation of the university to be available to the society. There is 
considerable evidence that the new humanism has tended to insulate the 
university from obligatory contacts with the society. A sign of this 
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alienation can be found in the almost consecrated distinctions between 
elite and popular and mass culture; distinctions that seem more normative 
than descriptive, and that in no way imply a need for social dialogue if 
the common weal is to be best served. 


NFORTUNATELY, it is much easier to be critical than it is to 

suggest solutions. If the restatement of historically proven ideals 
were enough to solve current problems, the university would be properly 
appreciated and adequately supported by the society at large. That 
society is not currently giving the university appropriate support is 
hardly contestable within the university community. The reasons, 
however, for the lack of enthusiasm on the part of the society are, indeed, 
a matter of discussion and debate. I seriously doubt that the historic 
mission of the university is the source of the difficulty. It is true that 
members of the {university community prefer to state that function in 
terms that differ in emphasis from those of the sponsoring community. 
But a notion of mutual responsibility is common to both views. I 
believe that the university, no less than the society, holds that the dedi- 
cation to inquiry involves the responsibility for communication. How- 
ever, the academic community is far from convinced that the privilege 
of detachment from the everyday world of process is justified only by a 
dialectic of exchange with the external community. And this, I think, is 
the conviction of the society at large, a difference of viewpoint that may 
be responsible for the considerable distance between university need and 
social grant. This difference in the perspectives of the university mission 
is not a consequence of the society’s misunderstanding those ideals of the 
educational process for which the academy is uniquely responsible. On 
the contrary, I believe that the charters of establishment gave evidence 
that society today, like Henry VI, basically intends that the university 
should be empowered to determine its own standards for the doing of 
“scholarly deeds.”’ What remains, then, is the issue of organizational 
form. The relation between society and the university is marked, I 
believe, by a kind of frustration on the part of the sponsoring community. 
The society needs and wants direction. It asks the university to articu- 
late a guide to the uncommittedness necessarily inherent in a pluralistic 
society. But it also believes, and rightly so, that the university can give 
direction only if it is structured to accept the problems of society. Per- 
haps the pressure of circumstances will soon force the university to rethink 
and reshape its organizational structure, which today impedes the progress 
desired both by society and the university. 
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Business Education and the 
“Liberal Things” 


The Morality of Reason 


By Jean Paut MatTHER 


UT the liberal deviseth liberal things; and by liberal things shall 

he stand.” In these complicated days of atoms, automation, and 

alloys, the eighth verse of the thirty-second chapter of Isaiah has 
significance for everyone interested in business education. I believe 
there is a continuing need for dedication to the task of liberating the society 
in which we live from the limitations of ignorance, poverty of spirit, and 
lack of philosophical insight that plague all but the very self-satisfied. 

I refuse to believe what many of my specialized and pseudoliberal 
friends in colleges of arts and sciences frequently maintain nowadays. 
Their contention is that the only way people can acquire the liberalizing 
learning that makes them “‘skillfuli considerers of human things” is to 
cross the campus and enroll in a major portion of their curriculum. This 
is supposedly true even though every other course may be a narrow and 
specialized exploration of minutiae and trivia resembling in scope and 
significance the sequential sections of a Sears Roebuck catalogue. And 
having been a director of curriculum, I would be the first to recognize 
how guilty all colleges, schools, and divisions of a university may be of 
oversplintering and overspecialization. 

The point of departure for this paper, however, is not contentious 
defense or criticism of compartments of education. Rather I shall try 
to describe some avenues of reason that may be logically explored within 
.the framework of business education. These avenues should be challeng- 
ing and stimulating enough to produce, in research, study, and teaching, 
the liberalizing influences that spark man to seek the why of life rather 
than the how and what of existence. And this why may be more significant 
for our civilization than any past or present countdown at Cape Canaveral. 

Part of our problem lies in a false assumption made both by partici- 
pants in business administration and critics of it. This assumption is 
the limiting of our responsibility to the narrowest concept of administra- 
tion. These groups would define it as the direction and organization of 
means toward ends; as process without philosophy; as “‘busyness”’ with- 
out an ethic. But they forget that, regardless of the business of man, 


Jean Paut Martner, formerly president of the University of Massachusetts, is 
now president of the American College Testing Program, Inc. This article, which 
was adapted from an address delivered at Kent State University, March 1, 1960, 
inaugurates a series on business education. 
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he is the reasoning animal, and for man there is no freedom as limitless 
as reason. Men may think on all things in silence and without action. 
The siniverse (including administration), as it is conceived or revealed 
to be, is an unlimited arena for the unfettered mind of man. But man 
is animate and articulate as well as reasoning. He speaks and acts as 
he thinks. He chains and fetters discriminating power of mind by deeds 
and work that show the selfishness, the bigotry, the prejudice, the dogma, 
the ignorance of men at any given moment in the eternity that is the life 
of man to man to man. 

In this is the seeming paradox of democracy, that man, reasoning, 
man, if moral, must be discriminating but not discriminatory. The 
paradox is resolved by seeing that it is man’s morality, his need for 
values, his groping beyond the how and what toward the why of life, that 
distinguish him from the unreasoning beast. 


HE brotherhood of learning we promote is founded on the morality 

of reason. It allows us to live in a competitive business and eco- 
nomic society and increasingly practice justice, amity, understanding, 
co-operation—all moral concepts—without minimizing or compromising 
our individual beliefs. The advancement and dispersal of learning 
solve the paradox of democracy so that democracy will work. They enable 
men of different races, religions, creeds, and economic levels to live and 
work together in peace, because they preserve the most precious right of 
true freedom—the right to individual reason and belief without group 
censure. It is not unreasonable, then, or difficult to understand, that 
the laws, restrictions, and regulations of a competitive society restrain 
men who violate this freedom. License is any failure of man to respect 
the human dignity and nobility of individual men. And liberty never 
becomes license when this responsibility is understood. 

Even our material, economic, or business life is more or less successful 
in the long run because of a reasoned translation of the morality of indi- 
vidual reason. We tell our communist opponents, naively but honestly, 
that we believe in competition, the profit motive, individual initiative, 
and free enterprise. If these are the prime tenets of capitalistic business 
life and our belief in their effectiveness is to be preserved and strengthened, 
it becomes the task of those involved in the educational process not only 
to explain the techniques and mechanics of the system but to question 
its shortcomings, investigate its failures, relate each of its parts to the 
others until business living is understood to be, or not to be, as organi- 
cally humane, as ethically responsible, as socially explicable as any other 
type of human activity. 

On the production side of our economy, for example, mathematical 
and institutional economists, both in schools of business administration 
and in colleges of arts and sciences, have described business enterprise 
in terms of a competitive game. Examination and re-examination of the 
motivation, the plays, and the actual outcome, however, constantly 
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reveal tactics and characteristics unfair enough, unethical enough, at 
times inhuman enough, to arouse the worst kind of criticism from our 
ideological enemies. And the significance of these observations to 
students and professors in the business-administration field should be 
conducive to improvement through intelligent cognizance of these nega- 
tives or defeats, coupled with the desire to overcome or modify them. 

For example, are courses in management, accounting, labor relations, 
economics, finance, and industrial organization broadly conceived and 
executed by teachers who recognize their responsibility for the ultimate 
civic and social attitudes of their young charges? Is education in these 
special fields broad enough and interrelated enough in the organization 
which we so glibly call a school of business administration to enable 
graduates to recognize that the sport of business can and probably should 
be more sportsmanlike; that it can be competitive, and fair, and efficient 
all at the same time? What is most important is to recognize that the 
terms “sportsmanlike,” ‘“‘fair,” “efficient,” and so on, are all value- 
judgment terms with moral-social connotations. 

But this is precisely what I am driving at when I speak of the liberaliz- 
ing possibilities inherent even in specialized studies and research. These 
can and should be a part of the business-education process. Do teachers 
in different fields of business administration ever question, for example, 
the elements of luck, inheritance, and degree of effort that give some 
business enterprises long- or short-run advantages unrelated to the very 
training in methods or procedures that they provide? Ownership through 
time, for example, is not a truly ethical basis of power or influence. And 
whether teachers are discussing labor unions or management organization, 
do they bother to question, or goad their students to question, whether 
ultimately the livelihood of people as part of the “good life’’ should be 
the pawn of whatever leaders of either group happen to be ahead or on 
top in the game? 

The ethical implications of selfishness and individual power politics 
are an important part of the entire evaluation of business administration. 
To speak of the freedom of the market place or to describe even the 
mechanics of any part of it is meaningless unless the word “‘responsi- 
bility” is also included and made part of the discussion. Jefferson and 
Lincoln seldom used the word “freedom” without including “‘respon- 
sibility” in the same sentence or paragraph. Even a course in double- 
entry bookkeeping should provide more than a final comprehension of 
debit and credit placement and effect on a set of accounts. Many 
accounting professors are too lazy or too limited to realize that their 
courses offer broad possibilities for social and ethical analysis, and without 
encroachment on the philosophy department either. The concepts of 
separating principal from interest, net accumulated capital values from 
current operating expenses, or even cash from credit within either capital 
or operating activities are not native or limited to New England or 
swamp Yankees. The modern accountant, as well as the accounting 
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teacher, should be aware as a human being and a citizen that his func- 
tion is more than record-keeping. Indeed, the progress of a society is 
spiritually and materially related to knowing where its members stand 
in relation to each other at a given instant of time and as time progresses. 
Obsolescence and depreciation reserves are the social recognition that 
each move of the present carries a responsibility for investigation, ad- 
vancement, and replacement in the future. Over the long look of history, 
for example, our entire society is still suffering from the profligate exhaus- 
tion of our natural resources during the period from 1850 to 1914. And 
I often wonder if a national spirit of responsible accounting during this 
time might not have put us in better shape and even further ahead. 
Accountants are citizens, and I am quietly maintaining that they can 
transmit citizenship in their work and in their teaching. 


HAT are the exponents of marketing and advertising doing in 
formal university courses or in the corporate-training programs 
for these activities? I am inclined to agree with the general philosophy 
I studied under Frank Hyneman Knight of the University of Chicago, 
namely, that in general men “want because they want to want” rather 
than because they will ever be satisfied when any specific want or group 
of wants is fulfilled.1. The daily drive and insatiability of all humanity 
constantly re-enforces this theory. Only beachcombers or those at the 
extreme limits of poverty seem to contradict it. The more truth the 
theory has, however, the more apparent it becomes that salesmanship, 
marketing, and advertising have liberalizing, humane, and selfless pos- 
sibilities as well as those related to methods, organization, efficiency, or 
profit-making. These activities, studied in courses or performed in the 
market, are in themselves public, social, educative media. They influence 
people and the leaders of people, not only to want given things, with 
both spiritual and material yearnings, but to determine in the long run, 
and to a greater extent than many recognize or care to admit, what the 
“good life” for a society is, once things are made, or done, or possessed. 
And I am seeking here for something higher and more liberalizing for 
the simple reason that I question the ultimate objective portrayed by 
slick magazines in their multicolors on the good life: material gain. | 
question that this objective determines the course of business to a greater 
extent than it does any other activity. 
Harry Gideonse, president of Brooklyn College, put the question better 
than I am able to in a recent Woodrow Wilson Foundation paper. 


And the whole of [our] public life is full of idiocy in the Greek sense 
of the term, because all of [it] is rooted in the assumption that the 
determining fact of all public policy is its bearing on the pursuit of 
higher standards of material living . . . . The implications of the public 
drive toward increased productivity, toward applied science and tech- 


1The Ethics of Competition and Other Essays (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1936), pp. 22-23. 
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nology, toward specialized, conveyor-belt production, is a sharper drive 
toward the specialized use of only a small part of man’s whole personal 
endowment ... 

The Greeks had, as they often did, a word for it. The word idiot 
as.we use it today describes, technically, a type of feeble-minded person 
and, popularly, a person who is very stupid and incapable of intellectual 
effort, one who has an idiotic way of doing things. The Greek word, of 
course, meant something very different, although it is the word from 
which we drew ours. The Greeks used the word idiot for a man who 
might have very keen analytical capacity, who might be a scholar, but 
who had no interest in the whole of things. The Greek idiot was an 
altogether private man. He had no public spirit, as we might express 
it. He had no awareness of his being part of a larger whole. In that 
sense, we can say that the American college and university, with all of 
its specialists who know only one thing and are very little interested in 
the total impact of all these separate things on the whole of the young 
personality for which they are responsible, contains—in the original 
Greek use of the term—a larger percentage of idiots than the popula- 
tion of our country as a whole.” 


HOSE who educate and those who operate in salesmanship, market- 
ing, and advertising phases of business administration, if they would 
escape the harsh charges made in this indictment, must remember that 
they are responsible for communicating significant public-policy infor- 
mation in a free society, where information is power and economic interest 
is the prime motivating force. And if Knight’s theory about wants is 
correct, the essential pattern of whatever life we have, good or bad, may 
well be found in the wants that are created by the various elements of 
business administration. This is a heavy, perhaps terrifying, respon- 
sibility in these complex times. It is not only the educators who should 
ponder the results of this “‘want-conditioning.” One or two examples 
will suffice, I think, to make my point. 

During the past few years the American people have gradually come 
to want small cars. Whether the conditioning resulted from an influx of 
foreign automobiles, the increasing size and price of our own makes, or 
other causes, more money by many millions has been spent in the planning, 
programing, production, and current sales of compact American cars by 
our major manufacturers during the past three years than the entire 
system of American corporations has put into higher education, private 
or public. This at a time when the sputter after sputnik has theoretically 
awakened the public, including businessmen, to our need for a greater 
qualitative and quantitative effort. What shall it be, then, a small car 
and a big car for the two-garage component of the ranch-style home of 
every American suburbanite? Or more and better higher education? 


20n the Educational Statesmanship of a Free Society, Woodrow Wilson Foundation Paper No. 5 
(New York: The Foundation, 1959), pp. 34-35. 
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It can be both, of course, but I think education will probably get short 
shrift. 

The federal corporate income-tax law allows American corporations 
to deduct 5 per cent of net profits before taxes and dividends as non- 
taxable if given to education. Yet last year the total of gifts to public 
and private higher education barely exceeded 1 per cent. Has the 
American corporation, operating within the protection and the freedom 
of a democratic republic, more of a responsibility than it is assuming for 
the education that alone will make and keep men free? I believe it has. 
And I believe that in business education we have the constant and con- 
tinuing charge of adding these extended concepts of public policy and 
responsibility to the basic factual elements of the courses. 

It may be, too, that a liberal interpretation of such matters in the 
business community is the best possible means in the long run of raising 
teachers’ salaries and increasing respect for the teaching profession. 
American senators, scientists, professors, and entertainers who have 
visited Russia tell us, when they return to this country, that the highest- 
paid members of Russian society and the most respected are the teachers. 
Without personalizing these comments unduly, I should like to refer 
briefly to an episode I vividly remember. Following my protest resigna- 
tion over the failure of certain statesmen in Massachusetts to be states- 
manlike in their evaluation of university professors’ salaries, the Dean 
of Arts and Sciences sent a wry note to my desk. He said, “I liked your 
picture inside Time magazine but not the one of you on the cover.” If 
the reader happens to remember that issue, he will recall that the cover 
was dedicated to Jimmy Hoffa.* It is a strange paradox, in my opinion, 
that the average salary of associate professors in all of the four-year 
colleges and universities of this country today is a little below that of 
full-time union truck drivers. Jimmy, then, is doing better by his boys. 
And truck drivers should not be the basis of comparison in a competitive 
free-enterprise economy. How much more respect and remuneration in 
our system goes to doctors, lawyers, corporation executives, and other 
professional people than to teachers! How many teachers leave the 
profession évery year, and how many potential teachers fail to enter it, 
simply because dedication and ivy are not edible, or cashable, or socially 
significant! 


THINK that the liberalizing, philosophical, and social aspects of 

business education offer increasing possibilities for work and study in 
at least four different ways. 

First, it seems obvious to me that regardless of the cry for speciali- 
zation, vocationalization, and “technologization,’’ American universities 
will continue, and probably increase, the present portion of all under- 
graduate curriculums devoted to the humanities, and thereby move 


3LXXIV (August 31, 1959), p. 34 
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specialization increasingly into graduate work and corporate on-the-job 
training or education. The philosopher Ralph Barton Perry described 
the richness of the educational experience in this approach when he 
defined the humanities as 

those studies which inhuman teachers cannot completely dehumanize.... 

Hence the indispensable réle of ... the humanities par excellence 

. . . history, literature, art and philosophy. These studies afford the 

highest probability in the long run that students, even if they do not 

want it, will obtain from teachers, even though these do not have 

it, some slight trace of that freedom, of that learning, imagination and 

sympathy, of that dignity and demeanor proper to a man . . . called 

“humanity.” 
A vast majority of the future undergraduates in business administration 
will have been introduced to some of the elements of the liberal tradition. 
And this introduction should help them in professional courses and pro- 
fessional work to think of the “wholeness” and “‘altogetherness”’ of life. 

Second, many who teach in business administration may continue and 
expand throughout a scholarly life a lively interest in and exploration of 
the humanities. I am not speaking of dilettantism but of broad and 
intensive study. Only the timid, the lazy, or the mediocre will say that 
this is not possible because of the time it would require or the fact that 
it would conflict with specialized interests. Increasingly, one of the 
most obvious weaknesses of many members of campus society is a sort 
of vapid, innocuous tendency to squander time far beyond the necessary 
limits imposed by the need for rest or recreation. “Thou by thy dial’s 
shady stealth mayst know/Time’s thievish progress to eternity.”® In 
support of the kind of liberal studies and interests that will help us all 
to think in an extended and intensified degree of the broad relationships 
and meanings of our own specialties, I commend the effort to acquire 
such general education almost as strongly as I commend research as the 
third \iberalizing medium, and the best foundation, for better teaching. 
Teaching that is merely an annual repetition of lectures and references, 
modified only when the department changes textbooks, is uninspired 
teaching. In defending the requirement that a faculty should conduct 
research, I would also recognize that there are many kinds of research 
that will improve teaching, just as there are many kinds of teachers. 

On the platform, addressing Rotary clubs or women’s organizations, 
I have defined faculties in general as groups of people who think otherwise 
and wouldn’t be worth much if they didn’t and couldn’t. And I have 
often described them as individuals who are one-third scholars in their 
chosen field, one-third “Brookfield” ham, and one-third plain human 
beings. Regardless of these more or less facetious comments, I believe 


“4 Definition of the Humanities,” The Meaning of the Humanities, edited by Theodore M. 
Greene (Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1938), pp. 38, 42. 
5Shakespeare’s Sonnets, LXXVII. 
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that continuous research is the best possible avenue to good teaching. 
Teachers should share with other professionals the comprehension that 
knowledge cannot be separated from practice. And in business adminis- 
tration particularly, it is possible to become hidebound, provincial, and 
“‘campus-isolated”’ unless we keep abreast of both theory and practice in 
our specialties. All undergraduate teachers do not have to be frontiers- 
men doing original research that will accrue to the general body of knowl- 
edge. Some of these are essential in every good faculty as “sparks” and 
“catalysts,” but every competent undergraduate teacher must know how 
to present a body of up-to-date material in clear exposition and how to 
digest the current body of knowledge and conjecture so that it can act 
as a stimulant to other minds and personalities. The accomplishment of 
research, then, I name as a vital component in the liberalizing of business 
education. 


N THE opening portion of these comments, I referred briefly to the 

fourth approach to the “liberal things.”” This is the exploration of the 
liberal, ethical, social, and dynamic implications of specialized fields of 
interest. Not much has been accomplished if, at the end of each course, 
we have mastered as students, or succeeded as teachers in conveying, 
only the factual knowledge of a subject. Unless students and teachers 
are stimulated by the process we call education to do independent think- 
ing, even to reach some such philosophical ultimate as “thinking about 
thinking,” their progress is debatable, their horizons are limited, they 
are not being liberated from the confining restrictions of the past. 

About two years ago I attended the inauguration of a new college 
president at a neighboring institution. It was a beautiful, crisp, but 
sunny, New England, early-spring day. Glancing over the program, I 
sized up the two morning addresses preceding the main event as affording 
rather grim and discouraging prospects for occupying my time. So I 
took a walk through the grounds. In the center of a lovely and isolated 
section of the botanical garden was a sundial with an inscription that 
carries the spirit and the letter of all my words: “The edge of shadow 
is the beginning of light.” A limited specialist in a college of arts and 
sciences or a school of business administration might well say, “What 
an apt inscription for a sundial.” But our success in contributing the 
elements of a good life to our society through business education will be 
part of seeing in such a simple statement the history of the evolution of 
man and all his accomplishments, the challenge and excitement of all the 
unknowns still cloaked in shadow, the thrill of things already bright and 
clear. 
“But the liberal deviseth liberal things; and by liberal things shall 

he stand.” 
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On Research Ability in 
Graduate Students 


The Report of a Study Based on Interviews 
By SAMUEL STRAUSS 


UCH has been written about the qualifications, selection, and 

training of research workers. Two recent examples are the 

report on the scientific-careers project, with its excellent review 
of the literature,! and the reports on the biennial University of Utah 
conferences on the “Identification of Creative Scientific Talent.’”? The 
theories, findings, and conclusions that have been expressed are undoubt- 
edly of great significance, but, when all is said and done, research in this 
country is carried on largely by university professors and by the students 
they have trained. Rightly or wrongly, college professors train, approve 
or disapprove, select or reject, those in our academic population who will 
be granted the Ph.D.—the “union card’’—which in our society permits 
the holder to do more or less independent research. The professors, 
naturally, are guided by their own experiences, opinions, and attitudes. 

This is not to say that the methods now used in selecting researchers 
are ideal, as the professors who use them are the first to acknowledge. 
Were better procedures available for the selection of graduate students, 
many professors would eagerly adopt them. Graduate students take up 
a great deal of their advisers’ time and energy, often for years. If the 
prospective researchers fail, it appears that it would have been better 
and cheaper to have eliminated them from the first. Conversely, no one 
can know how many potentially successful researchers are rejected by 
the current selection procedures. 

Little progress can be made in improving procedures for selecting 
students to be trained in research work unless we know what the situation 
is now. The aim of this study was to find the prevailing attitude of 
those who actually work with and train our researchers. It was hoped 

1Donald E. Super and Paul B. Bachrach, Scientific Careers and Vocational Development Theory 
(New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1957). 

2Calvin W. Taylor, Research Conference on the Identification of Creative Scientific Talent, 1955, 
1957, 1959 (Salt Lake City: University of Utah Press, 1956, 1958, 1959). 

Since 1946, Samus. Srrauss has been doing research on the problem of what 
kinds of people become scientists and scholars, for the purpose of improving early 
prediction. During the academic year 1960-61, he has been interviewing pro- 
fessors at eight major European universities. The investigation on which this 
article is based was supported by a Public Health Service research grant, RG-5966 
(4), from the Division of Research Grants, National Institutes of Health, U. S. 
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that among those attitudes and opinions certain common denominators 
might be detected that would aid those interested in the problem of 
increasing our body of scholars. Further, it was hoped that certain clues 
would be turned up which might help in identifying prospective researchers 
as early as the high-school years so that we could determine which indi- 
viduals should be counseled to pursue a life of scholarship. 

The need for increasing the number of trained research workers in 
this country is apparent when the number of doctorates produced by 
American institutions of higher education is considered: 8,996 in 1953- 
54, in 194-55, 8,903 in 1955-56, 8,756 in 1956-57, and 8,942 in 
1957-58. 


HE purpose of this investigation was to explore the fruitfulness of a 

procedure for learning something about the nature of ability to do 
research by eliciting opinions from a group of persons with extensive 
experience in conducting research and in training research workers. The 
field work for the study was carried on at the University of Wisconsin 
during July and August of 1958. In all, ninety-six members of the 
faculty were interviewed, including the president of the university, one 
dean and three associate deans, the chairmen of thirteen departments, 
sixty-four full professors, and fourteen associate professors. One profes- 
sor was a woman, the ‘other ninety-five were men. One man was a 
visiting professor from the University of Oregon. 

The group consisted of thirty-four scholars in the biological sciences, 
thirty-four in the physical sciences, and twenty-eight in the social sciences 
and the humanities. In the biological sciences, eight were in biochemistry, 
eight in bacteriology, five in genetics, four in zoology, four in agronomy, 
two in medicine, two in food technology, and one in botany. In the 
physical sciences, twelve were in chemistry, twelve in engineering, and 
ten in physics. In the social sciences, five were in agricultural economics, 
three in sociology, two in rural sociology, two in political science, and 
one each in economics, geography, and anthropology. In the humanities, 
five were in English, three in Spanish, two in philosophy, and one each 
in French, German, and speech. These persons were not selected by 
any sampling procedure but only as they were available on the campus 
at the time. They had devoted an average of 25.8 years to their own 
research and had spent an average of 17.5 years in training an average 
of 20.7 Ph.D.’s. Such backgrounds, it was believed, lent a great deal of 
authority to the opinions of this group of subjects. 

The procedure used was to visit each person and, after briefly explain- 
ing the nature of the study, to make an appointment for a formal inter- 
view. Nearly all the interviews were conducted in the offices of the 
subjects and lasted from thirty to ninety minutes. The subjects were 
asked to express their opinions in reply to a standard schedule of ques- 
tions. They were offered a copy of the schedule to look at as they talked, 


8Earned Degrees Conferred by Higher Educational Institutions, 1957-1958, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation Circular No. 570 (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1959). 
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and many made use of it in answering the typed list of seventeen ques- 
tions, interrupted by the interviewer only to make a point clear, to 
elicit a more complete answer than the one given, or to clarify an opinion 
so that no subsequent reading between the lines would be necessary. 
The questions, which were semi-structured, indicated what kind of 
information was sought, yet allowed the respondents ample latitude in 
expressing their views. The subjects were encouraged to speak freely. 
By permission of the subjects, the interviews were recorded with a Dicta- 
phone machine. 


EACTIONS to the interviews were uniformly good. Many subjects 

commented on the difficulty of the questions, but only rarely did 
they decline to advance an opinion. They remarked frequently on the 
apparent value of the study and often expressed an interest in learning 
the results of it. Many hoped that it would assist in improving the 
procedures for selecting graduate students but doubted that much could 
be done. 

During the following winter, the recorded interviews were transcribed 
verbatim, except for minor editing to correct grammatical errors and the 
omission of some of the prompting remarks made by the interviewer. 
They were then coded in the following manner: The first five interviews 
in each of the three large areas were examined to find key words or phrases 
that had been used in the responses to the questions in the schedule. 
These were written down as categories in each group, or cluster, of replies. 
The categories were mutually exclusive and yet not too narrow. Some- 
times the responses were such that they arranged themselves into two 
clusters of categories. In all, twenty-one clusters containing one hundred 
and twenty-four categories were produced. 

It should be noted that the categories were not drawn up in advance 
but were developed, after all the interviewing was completed, from the 
replies of the respondents. This is just the reverse of the usual procedure, 
in which. the categories are formulated on the basis of,armchair reasoning 
before the questions are asked, and are then used to direct responses: 
along fixed lines. The questionnaire method is much easier but may not 
be nearly so successful in uncovering the true attitudes of the subjects. 
The method here described also has its faults: each subject has all pos- 
sible choices; there are no neat, tidy categories; and the coding is dif- 
ficult. But these disadvantages are more than offset by the superior 
opportunity the method gives the subjects to express their own opinions 
as they are uppermost in their minds, uncolored by stereotyped answers 
set before them or by the desire to tell the interviewer what he expects 
tohear. After an analysis of the responses to such open-ended questions, 
a questionnaire may later, with greater justification, be constructed. 

With the clusters of categories so developed, each of the ninety-six 
interviews was coded, and the code symbol was written in the margin 
alongside each answer in the transcriptions. The coded replies were then 
tabulated. Coding presented many problems. Much of the material is 
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subjective. A wide range of terms was used, and it was not easy to tell 
which were synonyms. There was great temptation to read between the 
lines and make assumptions about what the subjects really meant to say. 

How was one to know that the coding was correct and that it really 
represented what the professors had in mind? Fortunately, the sub- 
jects of this study were all intelligent, mature, and highly educated, and 
advantage was taken of this fact. The method used to check the coding 
was direct exposure. A copy of his own transcribed interview, with the 
coding shown in the margin, was sent to each subject, together with the 
tabulated replies and a covering letter requesting criticisms. Replies 
were received from forty-five subjects, and among these were fifteen 
suggestions for minor changes. Nearly all the notes and letters expressed 
approval of the coding of the interviews, and some of the comments were 
very,complimentary. These replies were considered extremely encourag- 
ing for they indicated that the persons interviewed regarded the analysis 
of their own interviews as substantially correct. 


HE most notable finding which resulted from the interviews was 

that there seemed to be little difference in the attitudes of biological 
scientists, physical scientists, social scientists, and humanists respecting 
the main points covered in this study. Clearly their common interests 
and experiences in research and in training research workers far out- 
weighed the differences in their fields of specialization and in the traditions 
of their disciplines. This point is illustrated by the fact that engineers 
frequently talked about the value of cultural subjects, and scholars in 
medieval Spanish and in seventeenth-century English literature discussed 
the value of training in mathematics. 

According to the testimony of these subjects, their secondary-school 
experience did not play the dominant role in their selection of a career. 
Their undergraduate and graduate-school experience played a far greater 
part in shaping their choice of a vocation, but even more important was 
a gradual and general growth in interest in certain subjects which they 
did not feel could properly be ascribed to the influence of any educational 
institution. The implication here is that the schools should give broad 
and thorough training to their students, who will then find their own 
interests. 

There was general agreement that such a quality as research ability 
does exist and that it is very important. Most of the professors agreed 
that this trait is difficult to define and that it varies widely in different 
people. The majority of the subjects believed that research ability con- 
sists in a complex of component traits. The qualities named most 
frequently were drive, perseverance, intellectual ability, strong interests, 
curiosity, and industry. Some differences of opinion were expressed by 
workers in different disciplines. The social scientists and humanists 
stressed imagination and thoroughness, while the natural scientists 


‘In this connection, see Samuel Strauss and Henry Brechbill, ‘Traits of Scientists,” Science 
Education, XLIII (February, 1959), pp. 45-51. 
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emphasized industry, curiosity, manipulative skill, initiative, and the 
ability to do independent work. The researchers agreed, however, far 
more than they disagreed. 

The important concept of the nature of research ability was con- 
firmed by asking the respondents to identify the common elements found 
in most successful graduate students. The replies showed that the same 
characteristics which go to make up research ability also mark the able 
graduate student. It is difficult to say whether the two sets of com- 
ponent traits are considered identical, but both are regarded as highly 
important. 

In the light of their extensive experience, the professors did not seem 
to believe that research ability is necessarily inborn. Nor does it gen- 
erally show up early in graduate students. They agreed that it can be 
cultivated and may develop gradually over a period of many months or 
even years, and that it is not easy to detect. If it is true that research 
ability can, with some exceptions, be developed 'like any other skill, the 
number of research workers can be greatly increased, and is, in fact, 
limited largely by the available training personnel and facilities. This 
is quite a different attitude from the popular belief that the limiting 
factor is high intellectual capacity. 


HIS conception of the nature of research ability is further re-enforced 
by the attitude of the professors toward the significance of intelli- 
gence. The consensus was that intelligence is only one of the qualities 


needed for research work and that other traits are of equal or greater 
importance. Sometimes it is argued that scholars live in an unusual 
environment and are accustomed only to high intellectual levels. There- 
fore the respondents were specifically asked to think in terms of the man 
on the street. Almost half of the subjects said that intelligence some- 
what above the average was sufficient for doing scholarly work in their 
own special fields. Some of the professors thought their work demanded 
a high level of intelligence, but others said they would be satisfied—under 
the proper conditions—with merely average intelligence. Some people 
with high intelligence do not make good research workers, largely because 
interest and industry are wanting. A considerable number of the sub- 
jects agreed that lack of high intelligence can be compensated for by 
strong interests, perseverance, and hard work. This finding fits the 
concept that truly great original ideas are few and that people with less 
than extraordinary intelligence can work successfully on many subsidiary 
but nevertheless important problems. 

Many of the respondents pointed out that sometimes graduate stu- 
dents who have excellent undergraduate records because they are good 
at rote learning are lost when faced with an original problem. Several 
professors went so far as to say that they were suspicious of straight-4 
students. Such students, in their opinion, are too intent on being con- 
formists, an attitude that is not conducive to good research. A number 
of physical scientists said that they preferred farm boys as graduate stu- 
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dents because they knew how to use their hands, were accustomed to 
hard work and long hours, and had developed initiative and ingenuity. 

There was general agreement that creativity is related to research, 
whether the creativity originates with the graduate student or with his 
faculty adviser. In the group research now so common in many fields, 
it is not necessary that every member of the team be creative. Much 
good work is done by people with relatively little creativity. The most 
creative people spring from peak to peak, leaving many important gaps 
to be filled in by hard workers who are less gifted. Whether creativity is 
inborn or can be developed and trained is a question which the professors 
interviewed did not appear to be able to answer. Some agreed, however, 
that research ability may be regarded as a continuum, with low-level 
researchers or technicians at one end and the most creative people at 
the other. The variation is then a matter of degree, not of kind. 

The professors believed that at least some of the traits to be desired 
in research workers may be detected as early as the high-school years. 
They suggested that a number of qualifications, such as strong interest, 
curiosity, intelligence, scholarship, and perseverance, are good clues to 
the potential worker. They agreed that the personal attention and 
stimulation of good teachers who encourage independent work and high 
standards may serve to arouse and encourage such students. 


HIS investigation was a good beginning. More interviews should 

be conduct.d—perhaps three hundred to four hundred more—under 
conditions different from those that exist at the University of Wisconsin. 
For example, opinions should be sought at schools which are poorer in 
research funds. The views of professors at small schools and also at 
metropolitan institutions should be solicited. After a large number of 
additional interviews have been secured and analyzed, a paper-and-pencil 
form based on the findings should be developed. The resultant check 
list or questionnaire should be sent to senior professors in all disciplines 
at universities throughout the country (and perhaps the world) and to 
research workers in government and industrial laboratories. A large 
amount of material may thus be collected, from great numbers of mature 
persons who have had much experience in doing research work and in 
training research workers, that would lend itself to statistical analysis 
and should yield interesting and valuable findings. It would provide 
quite different kinds of data from those now available in the important 
area of scientific and scholarly man power and would be well worth the 
necessary time and effort. 


Eprrors’s Nore: Copies of the tables upon which findings in this investigation were based 
can be procured from the author. 
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Short Contributions 


An Appraisal of a Program for Early Admission to 
College 


What happens when a talented student skips his senior year in high 
school and enters college a year early? How does his performance in 
freshman courses compare with that of other college students? How does 
this younger person adjust to the general college environment? What 
are his feelings about missing the activities of the senior year? These 
and similar questions are being asked by many secondary-school and col- 
lege officials, by students, and by parents, because a number of students 
are now being offered the opportunity of accelerating their educational 
careers. Programs for early admission to college are being given a care- 
ful trial by several colleges and universities. 

For the past two years the University of Pittsburgh has been one of 
the institutions offering this type of program, and during this trial period 
it has been attempting to find answers to questions such as those enumer- 
ated. At present, the University has thirty-two students who were 
admitted with only three years of high school. Some of them are now 
Sophomores, and some are Freshmen. These students were carefully 
selected, and all have a high rating on the basis of such conventional 
measures as rank in class and scores on the College Entrance Board 
examinations. Furthermore, each was recommended by officials of his 
high school as being a promising candidate for this type of acceleration 
and was carefully screened by the University Admissions Office. 

The record of these students has been watched closely. All of the 
students have been interviewed concerning their adjustment to college 
life and their reactions to different aspects of the early-admission pro- 
gram. On the basis of the data gathered, it is possible to answer some 
questions about the experiences of such students and to gain some infor- 
mation about the background of participants in such a program. 

As might be expected, since the students were selected for outstand- 
ing scholastic ability, their classroom performance has been very good. 
Even though many were placed in advanced sections and are thus com- 
peting with the best students in the freshman class, as a group they are 
maintaining a B-plus average. Furthermore, interviews with them 
revealed that, with two or three exceptions, they were having no great 
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difficulty with their classwork and did not feel that their study loads 
were heavier than they had anticipated. Evidently, adjustment to the 
academic life of the University has been no problem for most of the 
early-admission students. 

In the interviews conducted, students were also questioned concern- 
ing their high-school activities and the extent to which they believed 
that they had missed important and enjoyable experiences by skipping 
the senior year. Most of these boys and girls had been fairly active in 
high school. The typical early-admission student had taken. part in 
three or four extra-curricular activities and had been an officer in a 
club, or class, or some type of student-government organization. Evi- 
dently they were well-rounded students whose interests were not confined 
to academic pursuits. However, as a group, they expressed little concern 
over missing the activities of their senior year. A tabulation of their 
responses in the interviews gave the following results: two students 
showed considerable concern, eight showed some, and twenty-two showed 
none. Further questioning on this point revealed that most of the stu- 
dents were of the opinion that comparable experiences were open to 
them at the University. This belief has been justified: members of 
the group are already participating in such activities as varsity athletics, 
debate, and student government. 

The students were also questioned concerning their reasons for decid- 
ing to enter an early-admission program. The two reasons given most 
often were that high school was no longer stimulating to them and that 
they were interested in the opportunity to accelerate their educational 
and professional careers. Thus it would seem that the program is attract- 
ing students who are seeking challenging academic experiences. 

Another question bearing on the student’s decision to enter college 
early concerned the extent to which parental pressure influenced him. 
This was discussed with each student casually. The results were cate- 
gorized as follows: in four cases, parental influence was the major factor 
in the decision; in seventeen cases, the parents were enthusiastic about 
an early-admission program but left the final decision to the student; in 
eight cases, they were neutral; and in three cases, they were opposed to 
early admission. It is evident that in general students are not being 
forced into the program by ambitious parents. 

Further information concerning parental influence was sought by 
examining the level of formal education reached by parents of the stu- 
dents who were admitted to college early. From the following table, 
showing the number of fathers and mothers whose education was ter- 
minated at various levels, it can be seen that the students come from 
homes representing a cross-section of the population so far as parental 
educational status is concerned. 

Parental occupations, too, were representative. The list of parents 
included clerks, factory workers, major and minor business executives, a 
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variety of professional workers, and persons who owned their own busi- 
ness establishments. There was no indication of any particular “type” 
with respect to the work in which the parents were engaged. 

Another area of general interest concerning the early-admission pro- 
gram was the extent to which it was attracting students with special 
kinds of academic plans. Several sorts of relevant information were 
gathered. One merely involved a tabulation of college majors, which 
showed that they were distributed among the following areas, with no 
great tendency toward a concentration in any one: anthropology, biol- 
ogy, business administration, chemistry, elementary education, engineer- 
ing, English, French, history, mathematics, political science, pre-medicine, 
pre-nursing, science, and speech. , 

TABLE I 


EpucaTIonaL STATus OF PARENTS OF EARLY-ADMISSION STUDENTS 


EpucaTIONAL LeveL FaTHER MorTHER 


(1) (2) (3) 


Did not finish high school 

Graduated from high school 
Attended college, but did not graduate 
Graduated from college 

Did some graduate work 


A further question in this same area was designed to determine how 
many of these students had made concrete educational plans at a relatively 


early stage in their school careers which they were interested in pursuing 
as expeditiously as possible. To this end, each student was asked at 
what point in his educational career he decided what his college major 
would be. The responses were tabulated as follows: fourteen students 
came to a decision prior to their junior year in high school; eight, during 
their junior year in high school; and eight, when they entered the Uni- 
versity. Two had reached no final decision. Although fourteen of the 
thirty-two students had selected their college majors before they reached 
their junior year in high school, there is no strong indication here that the 
program appeals only to those persons whose academic plans were firmly 
set relatively early in their school careers. 

The educational prospects of the early-admission students were further 
investigated by questioning them concerning their plans for doing gradu- 
ate work, in an effort to discover how many of them wanted to expedite 
their programs by skipping a year of high school because they intended 
to obtain advanced degrees. Sixteen students definitely planned to do 
graduate work: eight at the Master’s level and eight at the doctoral 
level; seven replied that there was a possibility that they might do gradu- 
ate work; and nine had no plans for it. Thus the majority of the students 
had given thought to taking work beyond that required for the bacca- 
laureate degree. The desire for acceleration because of plans for graduate 
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work was further emphasized by a few students who stated that they 
were attracted not only by the opportunity to skip one year of high 
school but also by the speed-up the University’s trimester calendar 
made possible. 

The experience of the University of Pittsburgh with the program of 
early admission to college indicates that this can be a valuable plan for 
accelerating the educational careers of selected students. The record 
seems to show that the use of this procedure produced no real problems 
of either academic or social adjustment for the students involved. There 
is no implication that the early-admission program will supersede, or 
even compete with, the advanced-placement program or any program 
for providing enriched high-school work. If the needs of all our country’s 
able youth are to be met, there is undoubtedly room for a variety of 
educational approaches. Early:admission to college would seem to be a 
promising one for selected students with the appropriate high-school 


background. 
C. M. Linpva.t, University of Pittsburgh 


Teachers and Researchers in American Universities 


During the past few years, there has been an increased concern about 
the academic dilemma over the place of research and teaching in institu- 
tions of higher education. For the most part, the emphasis has been put 
on the establishment of a proper division of labor among faculty members. 
A number of authors have suggested that the struggle between research 
and teaching has implications not only for the eventual status of the 
teaching profession but also for the direction our universities will take. 

A recent survey of graduate students in some twenty-five American 
higher institutions makes it clear that the problem involving the competi- 
tion of research and teaching is not limited to faculty members and 
administrators alone.! Interviews with 2,842 students from the tradi- 
tional fields of arts and science indicate that (a) graduate students do 
report changes in their career preferences as they progress through their 
professional training; (b) a significant proportion of students who planned 
a career in teaching when they first entered graduate school now evince 
a stronger desire for a postgraduate academic career in research. It 
would seem, then, that a process of socialization is occurring in our 
graduate schools that influences future academicians to become re- 
searchers instead of teachers. 

In so far as the general trend toward research interests is a true 
reflection of the current situation in all graduate departments that 


1See James A. Davis, et al., The Financial Situation of American Arts and Science Graduate Stu- 
dents (Chicago: National Opinion Research Center, 1960), and David Gottlieb, ““The Socialization 
Process in American Graduate Schools,”’ a paper read at the artnual meeting of the American Soci- 
ological Association, New York, 1960. 
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grant degrees in the traditional arts and sciences, it poses the possibility 
that higher education will be confronted by another dilemma. In the 
years to come, graduate departments in these fields will be flooded with 
candidates for degrees, especially at the Master’s level. Teaching 
opportunities at the college level will increase substantially in the next 
twenty years, at a rate much faster, in all likelihood, than research 
opportunities. This is not to say that research opportunities will decline, 
but only that their comparative increase will be dwarfed by the percent- 
age expansion of teaching positions. The largest increases, for the time 
being, will be registered at the undergraduate level. The group of 
children born in the postwar baby boom is coming of age. 

The completely research-oriented academic person often looks on his 
teaching job as a sinecure to sustain him in his research work. This is 
no doubt a tradition that has been handed down from generation to 
generation of academicians. If one of the concomitants of interest in 
research is a disregard or even a contempt for teaching duties, and if 
this general attitude is being stamped on a generation of graduate stu- 
dents in the United States who will enter the academic-job market, then 
the “‘house of intellect” is indeed in serious trouble. 

It is estimated that the traditional requirement of the Ph.D. for 
teaching will be waived at many of the larger and more important insti- 
tutions in the next few years, and that it will be relatively easy to obtain 
college-teaching appointments with only the Master’s degree.2 Many 
large schools are beginning to hedge their teaching commitments to 
undergraduates by the large-scale use of teaching assistants and graduate 
students with the temporary rank of instructor. However, all projet- 
tions of student populations in the next two decades indicate that there 
will be a sharp increase in the need for teaching-oriented graduate stu- 
dents who are prepared to instruct undergraduates and to develop a keen 
interest in the personnel and administrative problems of their own 
institutions. 

But the kind of person the graduate schools seem to be turning out 
is more interested in research and in the development of his discipline 
than in the teaching of graduate students in his department, his own 
special charges, let alone undergraduates who are taking courses in his 
department at a lower level. 

Unless the relation between teaching and research is clearly established, 
the job of teaching undergraduates may go begging or be filled by persons 
who are unprepared or incompetent: persons with less than optimal 
training, persons from low-quality institutions—perhaps the unimagi- 
native and the routinizers. 


2A number of American graduate schools already have “‘non-thesis” degree plans for the stu- 
dent who does not intend to fulfill the requirements for the doctorate. 

3This does not necessarily mean that in all cases the official faculty member would be the better 
teacher. Rather, it would seem that the increased employment of graduate students as instructors 
is a stopgap move aimed at filling the teaching positions left vacant by faculty members who are 
engaged in research activities. 
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The best way to solve this problem in advance, it seems, is to enlarge 
teaching-oriented departments (those in which the faculty emphasis is 
primarily placed on the importance of teaching) so that research will not 
be overemphasized to the exclusion of teaching. This type of depart- 
ment can best provide the new teachers needed without diminishing the 
production of research workers. 

It is possible that the picture painted in this paper is too somber. 
First, the graduate student will by no means always respond to the cues 
of faculty members who tell him that the future is with the researcher. 
Furthermore, by no means will all of the students who register an in- 
creased preference for research lose their resolve to be teachers. A 
second possibility is that since the phenomenon of adult socialization 
does not end at the thirtieth birthday, the young Ph.D. who comes out 
of graduate school hell-bent on research may modify his professional 
concepts and adjust himself to the task at hand when he is faced with 
the problem of playing the role of teacher as it is specified in our society. 

Regardless of the final outcome, it is important that educators as well 
as administrators recognize the possible consequences of an educational 
system that gives prestige and rewards to those who represent only one 
side of the academic coin. 

Davip Gott.ies, Michigan State University 


The Faculty and the Development of Library Collections 


One of the assumptions upon which librarians of academic institutions 
work is that book collections should be developed with the active par- 
ticipation of faculty members. In some institutions, there have been 
notable cases in which individual faculty members have taken the re- 
sponsibility of building collections in their special fields. On a smaller 
scale, a few faculty members in other institutions. have considered it their 
duty to recommend the purchase of books that were of importance to 
the departmental collections as a whole. Unfortunately, many faculty 
members are willing to leave these activities to their colleagues. 

During the academic year 1957-58, the writer had the opportunity 
of participating in a self-study made by the Columbia University Li- 
braries.' One of the important tasks of the subcommittee working on 
this project—a subcommittee of the President’s Committee on the 
Educational Future of the University—was to evaluate the present 
weaknesses of the collections in specific fields in which the University 
was interested from the standpoints of instruction and research. 

'The report of the subcommittee, The Columbia University Libraries, was published by the 
Columbia University Press in 1958. The questionnaire to the faculty members consisted of two 
parts, one relating to library problems in general and the other to the resources of the libraries. The 


subcommittee was composed of C. Donald Cook, Richard H. Logsdon, and the writer of this paper, 
who served as chairman. 
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Such an evaluation for a group of libraries having over two million 
volumes was not an easy task. The subcommittee, however, was deter- 
mined to give all full-time faculty members, and a selection of the part- 
time teaching staff, an opportunity to express themselves on the problems 
they faced in connection with library resources. Since it was recognized 
that in a large university the selection of books is an activity that must 
be carried on by the library staff as well as by the faculty members, the 
assistance of the departmental librarians was essential. Moreover, it 
was considered necessary to get some estimate of the difficulties of stu- 
dents in their efforts to obtain materials needed for course work and 
research, particularly in gathering data for their dissertations. In the 
full report of the subcommittee, an analysis of the information derived 
from these sources is included. In this brief paper, special attention is 
given to the role of faculty members in developing book, periodical, and 
other kinds of collections. 

In the questionnaire sent to the faculty members, the subcommittee 
suggested five levels of completeness that could be used as the basis of 
faculty and library-staff appraisal of existing library collections and as a 
guide in establishing acquisitional policies. These levels were as follows: 

1. Basic-information collection, for a subject that falls outside the 
scope of present instruction, yet within which readers may need minimal 
resources to aid their understanding of, or their work with, materials 
properly within the scope of their studies 

2. Working collection, which conveys existing knowledge of the 
subject in broad outline, including its main historical aspects; ade- 
quate for the needs of undergraduate courses 

3. General-research collection, adequate for the needs of graduate 
students in the subject, since it inclvdes the major portions of the ma- 
terials required for dissertations and other independent research 

4. Comprehensive collection, which embraces all the materials in the 
general-research collection in addition to a wider selection of books, 
periodicals, and other materials having value for current research, and 

also the works needed for historical research in the subject, in all per- 

tinent languages, though not necessarily in all editions, or in translation, 

with inclusion of considerable documentary and original source material 

5. Exhaustive collection, which seeks, so far as is reasonably pos- 
sible, to include everything written on the subject, in all languages, in 

all editions and translations? . 


Obviously, to apply this scale effectively, knowledge of subiect fields 
by specialists is essential to supplement the librarian’s information. It 
was hoped that the faculty members would participate fully in this 
evaluation. However, because of regrettable pressure for the completion 
of the survey, the percentage of returns was not so high as had been 


*Suggestions for developing these levels were obtained from various sources, but primarily 
from the John Crerar Library’s Acquisitions Policy (Chicago: The Library, 1953), and from Policy 
on Scope and Coverage [of the| Army Medical Library (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1951). 
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anticipated. Of 2,250 questionnaires sent to faculty members, including 
part-time and clinical professors, 709 were returned in time for use in the 
study. Of this number, 644 were fairly complete. If the part-time and 
clinical groups are excluded, the percentage of return was approximately 
1§ per cent higher. In certain fields, however, the returns were not 
sufficient to assist the subcommittee in making satisfactory analyses.’ 

Yet it should be observed that the faculty members who answered 
the questionnaire provided a body of useful data. There is no point in 
examining the returns in this brief statement. But time after time the 
subcommittee members were pleasantly surprised to find that those 
faculty members who might have been considered too busy to concern 
themselves with an elaborate questionnaire that required considerable 
time to complete turned in full forms, sometimes supplementing their 
replies with additional typed pages. 

In the table provided for the evaluation of resources, faculty members 
were asked to pinpoint the field as narrowly as possible in terms of their 
specialties. They were asked to name the languages which should be 
included. The countries issuing the publications were to be listed. 
For example, should Japanese and Mexican publications dealing with a 
period of German literature be included? Finally, types of materials were 
to be listed in cases in which form in relation to content applied. In 
addition to books and periodicals, attention was called to other serials, 
government publications, manuscripts, newspapers, dissertations, films, 
and soon. What was being sought was elements in collecting which might 
together serve to formulate.an acquisitions policy in the fields of concern 
to the University. There were exceptions that might well be made in 
the application of the policy. Moreover, there was clearly no intention 
of reducing flexibility in collecting or of setting up rigid programs. The 
librarians, however, have had a long period of struggle with their 
consciences as to how far they should go in collecting in their areas of 
library responsibility. Even within teaching departments, there was 
not always agreement as to how limited funds should be spent. The 
analysis of the resources by the departments provided an opportunity 
for soul-searching that they had not had before as a group, even though 
there had been some guidance through strong departmental librarians. 
In some instances, deans and directors of units of the University indicated 
that they had no real worries about the development of the collections, 
since they had full confidence in their librarians. Not only were they 
willing to allow the librarians to buy or otherwise acquire for present 
needs, but they took seriously any recommendations of the librarians for 
building resource materials in areas that might be considered peripheral 
at the time. In a number of instances, the librarians have been able to 
prepare the way for the installation of new courses, the expansion of 
limited curriculums, and the furtherance of research on advanced levels. 

Undoubtedly, the extent to which a library staff includes individuals 


8A follow-up of this study is being made by C. Donald Cook in a doctoral dissertation in the 
School of Library Service, Columbia University. 
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who are so conversant with the fields of their responsibility that they 
can anticipate future needs on the scale necessary for collecting is an 
important factor in the strength of personnel. The need for such li- 
brarians has been recognized; how to attract them to librarianship is 
another matter. 

It is doubtful, however, whether university-library collections can 
be built up as effectively without the complete co-operation of faculties 
as with it. It is especially doubtful where such matters as the acquisi- 
tion of micro-reproductions instead of originals and co-operative speciali- 
zation in collecting among a group of libraries are concerned. Both of 
these represent policy actions in the formulation of an acquisitions 
program. In both approaches, there appears to be increasing interest on 
the part of faculty members, even though there is still a strong desire to 
have materials close at hand. 

In the light of the interest of trustees and administrative officers in 
the rising costs of library service, it may be worth while to promote a 
positive program of faculty participation. The obligations of the uni- 
versity and library administrations and the faculties for the future system- 
atic development of the collections at Columbia, as suggested in the 
survey, are not new to library literature. Nevertheless, they merit the 
constant attention of the groups involved, if building of collections is 
to be more than guesswork. The obligations are as follows: 


1. Faculty members, at the time they are recruited by the Uni- 
versity, should be selected with some regard for their ability to 
strengthen the library collections. 

2. Teaching departments and schools should establish library 
committees or appoint departmental representatives who can serve as 
liaison officers with the libraries. The younger members of the depart- 
ments are likely to take an active interest in this work, but the respon- 
sibility should not be restricted to them. 

3. Sufficient funds should be allotted to interest faculty members 
in making recommendations for the collections; each department should 
be aware of the fund available to it for the year. 

4. The libraries should have a positive program for encouraging 
faculty members to participate more fully in the acquisition program, 
but faculty members should be willing to reconsider recommendations 
that appear questionable on a long-range basis. 

5. The faculties of departments and schools should work closely 
with librarians in justifying to the administration their need for ade- 
quate funds to purchase library materials for instruction and research. 
Analyses of holdings.for specific subject fields are essential. 

6. The library needs for support of new courses should be examined 
carefully by faculty members and librarians, and the extent to which 
older materials should be acquired must be determined on the basis of 
available funds or special moneys required. 

7. Whenever possible, faculty members should take an active role 
in obtaining gift collections for the libraries that bear an appropriate 
relation to the current or potential programs of the University. 
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In a large university, it is likely that some faculty members will not 
perform satisfactorily. The administration then has the responsibility 
of providing library personnel with the language and subject competence 
necessary to do the work required. With the increasing enrollments 
facing academic institutions of the future, the importance of libraries, 
never really questioned by faculty members as a body, will be greater 
than ever. The faculties will require their students to use libraries to 
the utmost. In order to do effective work, faculty members must ensure 
that the libraries of their institutions are equipped properly to give the 
support that will be indispensable. 

Maurice F. Tauser, Columbia University 
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Editorial 


The Department Chairman 


No one plays a larger part in determining the character of higher 
educational institutions than the department chairman. At least this 
is true in large institutions. The chairman is not often conspicuous as 
chairman in the public image of his institution unless he is also con- 
spicuous as an individual regardless of his chairmanship. But that does 
not alter the fact that to those in a position to know, department chair- 
men collectively do more to establish the inner quality of an institution 
than any other element in the composite institutional structure. If 
metaphors can be mixed and if all chairmen who read this will be more 
than humanly tolerant, the chairman can be likened to a combination 
of housemother, queen bee, and departmental midwife. 

More specifically, the chairman is called upon to be everything to 
just about everybody around an educational institution. If his term of 
office is extended over many years, he becomes the virtual creator of 
his department, for no one will be added to the staff who does not pass 
his careful screening processes. The selection made will be in line with 
his personal evaluation of departmental and institutional goals and of 
suitable means of achieving them. Similarly, he will have considerable 
influence in determining the kinds of students who will become majors 
in his area. If the department offers graduate degrees, he may have a 
virtual veto over the admission of graduate students. If he operates in 
authoritarian fashion, which institutional rules will very often permit him 
to do if he is so minded, he will carry on correspondence with prospective 
students and encourage or discourage their attendance at his institution 
in accord with his own judgment. If he is a democratic administrator, 
the effect is substantially the same, for he will appoint the selection com- 
mittee and, in any case, will need to approve their recommendations. 
In time, therefore, the staff, the alumni, and the current student body 
of the department will bear something of the chairman’s imprint. This 
does not exclude other influences such as those deriving from the general 
character and repute of the institution or of individual professors. But 
the mark of the chairman will be there too. He is always in strategic 
position to encourage or discourage, to offer help or to withhold it. 

This pervasive influence of the chairman vis-a-vis his staff is worthy 
of further exploration. Beyond the initial selection of staff, in which 
the chairman’s influence is great but not exclusive if any degree of democ- 
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racy in administration exists, there is the question of staff assignment or 
allocation of departmental opportunities of various kinds. In this area, 
the chairman largely rules alone. When matters of salary, assignment 
of desirable courses, or research opportunities are concerned, staff in- 
interests become so personal and acutely competitive that the chairman 
has to make decisions by himself or in consultation only with his dean 
or president, if the school is small. In other words, in such cases the 
controlling consultation is likely to be hierarchically upward rather than 
downward. Even so, the administrative superior to the chairman is 
less informed about specific staff qualifications and in all normal cases 
will probably acquiesce in the chairman’s judgment. Thus, the chairman 
again becomes the virtual creator of his department. 

Young staff members, fresh from graduate school, usually like to 
teach or continue research in the area of their graduate major. This 
is not always, or often, possible. Older staff members will have seniority 
in specialized areas. Younger teachers are forced into elementary 
courses, which creates another problem too difficult for present atten- 
tion. But to hold frustrated and impatient young people, opportunities 
for more distinctive teaching or research have to be allocated with great 
care. These allocative decisions, being highly personal, become an 
inevitable part of the burden of anxiety which the chairman cannot 
delegate. But in making them, he is turning careers in directions which 
may continue for life. 

The role of chairman as finance officer of the department is even more 
pervasively influential than his many other roles. Ours is a society in 
which material values occupy a place of high prestige. Higher educa- 
tion offers no higher road to personal affluence, but it cannot escape the 
pecuniary evaluation of excellence which is endemic to contemporary 
American culture. It has been waging a battle for greater financial sup- 
port with partial success. As the tides of battle ebb and flow, new 
patterns of financial support for higher education are emerging as old 
patterns no longer hold true. But come financial prosperity or depression 
to higher education, the department chairman still is the major deter- 
miner of the fatness of the pay envelope. What one staff member receives 
as compared with his colleagues is still principally the chairman’s decision, 
and reflects his judgment of the value of services rendered. It plays a 
large part in the satisfaction or dissatisfaction which any staff member 
may feel in an academic career. 

Another and newer aspect of institutional financing is worthy of 
note. As grants for designated purposes from government or foundations 
increase in relative importance, it also becomes important to know how 
to secure such grants. The old function of the presidents of both private 
and public institutions to raise money by personal appeal to donors or 
legislative bodies is now being supplemented by applications for grants 
by individual faculty members or subsidiary administrative divisions. 
The department chairman is not merely a dispenser but may become a 
procurer of funds. If he does this because of personal interests and 
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reputation, he is doubly able to influence opportunities to participate in 
research projects and to be remunerated from granted funds. He not 
only shapes the staff to his interests but the entire emphasis of depart- 
mental activity. He may go so far as to seek younger staff members 
who have participated in research projects elsewhere, who are known 
favorably to the administrative officers of granting agencies, and who 
may be desired largely because of their reputed ability to compete success- 
fully for grants. In hiring staff, the chairman may hope to bring financial 
support as well. The influence upon institutional and individual develop- 
ment is obvious. In this respect, the power of the department chairman 
is increasing. 

Since the department chairman has such great influence, it becomes 
important to examine the manner in which he is appointed and his 
period of service determined. Practice in this area is far from uniform. 
The chairman may be appointed by senior administrative officers and 
serve at will. In such situations, the powers noted as deriving from 
the chairman become in fact secondary derivations from the powers of 
higher administrative echelons. Such personal administration is pos- 
sible even for a president in small institutions or for a dean of a college 
or division of a large university. But the general growth in size of Ameri- 
can academic institutions has tended to make personal control from the 
top more and more difficult. The power and influence of the depart- 
ment chairman has grown in proportion to this difficulty. 

At the other extreme, the chairman may be elected by the depart- 
mental staff and serve for a definite term, perhaps three to five years. 
In such situations, the power, prestige, and responsibility of the depart- 
ment become dispersed. The department becomes virtually a collective 
enterprise. A chairman who knows when the end of his period of service 
will arrive can have little incentive to make of his departmental duties a 
project in personal fulfillment. The chairmanship becomes less of a 
steppingstone to ambitious individuals. More of the work is likely to 
be spread among committees and delegated to office staff. Such con- 
tinuity of policy as a department may achieve will be the result of col- 
lective rather than individual judgments. 

Anyone with extended experience in higher educational institutions 
will sense the advantages and disadvantages inherent in either of these 
extreme conditions. A choice between them or some kind of golden mean 
which seeks to derive the advantages and avoid the disadvantages of 
either becomes, in any case, a more important decision as higher edu- 
cational institutions become larger. Perhaps higher educational insti- 
tutions should study the experience of their American administrative 
prototype, the business corporation, which has also been faced with 
problems accompanying growth in size. In business, administrative 
decentralization has come to be recognized as a necessity, if vitality is 
to be retained and growth to continue. It may be time for colleges and 
universities to give greater recognition to the importance of department 
chairmen and closer scrutiny to the conditions of their appointment. 
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The Place of the Community College 


What Is the Place of the Community 
College among Higher Educational 
Institutions? 

The question proposed for this 
month’s “Round Table” could not 
have been discussed in a straight- 
forward manner fifteen years ago. 
Even within recent years, some crit- 
ics have said that community colleges 
offer extended secondary, not higher, 
education. Others have insisted that 
only part of a community-college edu- 
cation is higher education, only those 
courses which are transferable—those 
which meet the requirements for the 
Bachelor’s degree. In fact, to them, 


higher education is synonymous with 
transferable credits. 

At present, however, there appears 
to be a greater latitude in the defini- 


tion of higher education. Some are 
asking how far this should go. ‘““Tech- 
nical Education in Higher Education,” 
“Business F.ducation in Higher Edu- 
cation,’ and “Adult Education in 
Higher Education” are typical titles of 
articles seen in many magazines. Will 
there be, or is there now, acceptance 
of the idea that educational programs 
which require high-school graduation 
as a prerequisite should be classified 
as higher education? Maybe an even 
more definitive lower limit can be 
found for higher education. However, 
without further exploration of this in- 
triguing topic, may we assume that 
the subject of the “Round Table” 
appropriately considers the place of 
the community college among other 
higher educational institutions? 
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The place of an educational insti- 
tution is usually considered in terms 
of its purpose or role, the relationship 
it bears to other institutions, and the 
status it holds in the educational con- 
text within which it is found. The 
purpose of this article, therefore, is to 
review each of these elements briefly. 

The role of the community college 
as defined in laws, regulations, and 
practice usually encompasses four 
provisos: 


To provide, within commuting distance, 
the first two years of basic transferable 
college education. 

To provide technical and vocational 
training at the college level to meet the 
needs of the community, the state, and 
the nation. 

To provide continuation education for 
those adults interested in improving them- 
selves as workers, members of a family, 
and citizens. Particular emphasis is placed 
on community-service programs tailored 
to the particular needs of the area. 

To provide an outstanding program of 
counseling and guidance to serve all stu- 
dents, especially those seeking an explora- 
tory college experience who are uncertain 
regarding their educational and vocational 
objectives, who have little or no family 
background of college attendance, and 
who, because of finances, state of health, 
or other personal reasons, choose to go to 
a community college. 


Thus there is no competition be- 
tween the community college and the 
four-year college or university. By 
providing an increasing proportion of 
the lower-division work, the commu- 
nity college frees the other colleges and 
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universities for greater emphasis on 
upper-division and graduate work. 
This does not mean it is likely that all 
of the lower-division work will ever be 
done entirely in community colleges. 
It is quite possible, however, that 75 
to 80 per cent of the undergraduate 
college enrollment will soon be in com- 
munity colleges in those states in which 
these institutions are available within 
commuting distance. 

A word of caution is needed here. 
It is not true to say that the commu- 
nity college is designed for inferior stu- 
dents. The range of ability among 
students in community colleges is wide, 
but there are many students of average 
and above-average ability who attend 
community colleges by their own 
choice. Studies by Medsker, Mar- 
torana, and many others have shown 
this to be true. The student who 
transfers from a community college is 
found to do at least as well as the 
student of similar ability who enters 
a four-year college or university di- 
rectly after high-school graduation. 

This is only part of the story. The 
community college that has a measure 
of local support and control has an 
obligation to provide educational op- 
portunities for all who can benefit. 


suggest topics for future issues. 
words. 


a are invited to submit contributions to the Round Table and to 
Manuscripts should not exceed one thousand 
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For some, this means a one-year pro- 
gram leading directly to industry; for 
others, it means a technical program 
that requires high-level competency 
in mathematics and science and its 
application to a specialized technology; 
for still others, it means a general-edu- 
cation program of one or two years. 

Finally, the status of the community 
college depends largely on the oppor- 
tunity it has had to develop, the 
adequacy of its financial support, and 
the freedom allowed to provide for the 
variety of needs found in the area. 
Colleges that are too small for eco- 
nomical operation, poorly staffed or 
administered, or limited in other 
respects to serving students with 
strictly academic interests can never be 
recognized as true community colleges. 

The place of the community college 
among higher educational institutions 
is more clearly defined than ever be- 
fore. The community college cher- 
ishes the co-operation of other higher 
educational institutions, it demands 
the freedom to accomplish its own 
ends, and it pledges itself to assisting 
each youth to reach his greatest 
potential. 

D. Grant Morrison 


U. S. Office of Education 


Does experience with independent-study programs indicate that they could 


be used more widely? 


Marcu, 1962 (Deadline, December 15) 


Should courses in the theory and practice of communism be offered in our 


colleges and universities? 


AprIL, 1962 (Deadline, January 15) 


Is programed instruction, even at its best, favorable to the development of 


creative insights by our students? 
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Reporter 


V antovs institutions and agencies 
have recently announced projects con- 
cerned with education in Africa. 
Some programs are already estab- 
lished, and others are taking shape. 
A few of them are briefly described 
here. 

After three weeks of orientation 
at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, including lessons in the Swahili 
language, one hundred and one pro- 
spective participants in the Teachers 
for East Africa project went to a 
college in Uganda last July for final 
preparation to become secondary- 
school teachers in Africa. Fifty more 
are completing training and will follow 
them later. They will teach biology, 
chemistry, English, geography, his- 
tory, mathematics, and physics in 
Kenya, Tanganyika, and Uganda. 
More than one thousand applicants 
originally sought admission to the 
program. 

A similar training program con- 
ducted at Harvard University last 
summer prepared approximately forty- 
five Peace Corps candidates for sec- 
ondary-school teaching assignments 
in Nigeria. After orientation and 
practice in Nigeria, the volunteers 
will begin teaching there in _ late 
January. 

A new Social Science Research 
Center, devoted to the study of 
Africa, will be established at North- 
western University as part of the 
expansion of the Program of African 
Studies. In the interdisciplinary tra- 
dition of the Program, which was 
established in 1948, the Research 
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Center will be operated by a com- 
mittee representing the departments 
of anthropology, economics, geography, 
history, political science, and sociology. 
During the last decade, the Library 
of African Studies at Northwestern 
has grown to 20,000 volumes, and 
research by faculty and students has 
resulted in the “African Study”’ series, 
published by the Northwestern Uni- 
versity Press. 

In July, six private agencies involved 
in African exchange programs formed 
the Council for Educational Coopera- 
tion with Africa. The Council’s first 
project, a program of emergency aid 
for African students in the United 
States in need of funds for the summer, 
was made possible by a grant from the 
Department of State. The Council 
will collect data on African educational 
programs, exchange information on 
programs carried on by its member 
organizations, and provide American 
colleges with information and advice. 
The six member organizations are the 
African-American Institute, the Afri- 
can American Students Foundation, 
the African Scholarship Program of 
American Universities, the Institute 
of International Education, the Phelps- 
Stokes Fund, and the United Negro 
College Fund. 


A COMPUTER system which may be 


used for class scheduling at any 
educational institution is being devel- 
oped at the University of Pittsburgh. 
The proposed system would perform 
all the operations involved in the 
scheduling process automatically. The 
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aim of the research, which is supported 
by the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, is to free 
educators for the more important 
tasks of teaching and guidance. The 
proposed system will be tested at the 
University. 


Win a grant from the Ford Foun- 
dation, the National Education Asso- 
ciation will establish and administer 
a national clearinghouse for programs 
to reduce the drop-out rate of high- 
school pupils, which is particularly 
high in the slum areas of large cities. 
The center will collect and analyze 
information concerning efforts to deal 
with the problem, provide consulting 
services for schools and community 
agencies, and prepare and distribute 
informational publications. 


A SEMINAR designed to prepare the 
American professional man and _ his 
family to work and live in foreign 
countries was inaugurated last summer 
at Michigan State University. Its 
main objective is to train university 
personnel for foreign-service assign- 
ments on technical-assistance projects. 
It is hoped that the seminar will 
become a permanent program, avail- 
able several times a year to personnel 
from co-operating institutions, since 
individual universities find it difficult 
to provide adequate training for 
overseas assignments. The Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration 
and the Ford Foundation helped 
support the seminar. 


Win support from the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education, two pro- 
fessional geographic organizations, the 
Association of American Geographers 
and the National Council for Geo- 
graphic Education, hope to improve 
the teaching of geography in high 
schools by developing a new course 
of study, testing it in selected school 
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systems, and eventually producing it 
on tape for use on film and TV. For 
the first time, practicing teachers from 
high schools and universities will join 
leaders in geographic research in 
developing a program that will empha- 
size those skills and concepts necessary 
in understanding “the complex pattern 
of phenomena on the surface of the 
earth” instead of stressing rote memo- 
rization. It will take several years to 
complete the project. 


fall, Boston University is 
offering the first professional training 
program in the United States for 
advisers of foreign students. The 
new program, which leads to a Master 
of Education degree, includes courses 
in the theory and practice of counsel- 
ing, a course in personnel services for 
foreign students, case work with for- 
eign students, a study of immigration 
regulations, and an examination of 
cultural differences and social customs. 


Ox JUNE 30, the Fund for Adult 
Education ceased operations. The 
services it performed have been trans- 
ferred to the Education Division of 
the Ford Foundation. 


A RECENT publication of the National 
Science Foundation, Investing in Sct- 
entific Progress, analyzes trends in 
science education over the past forty 
years and forecasts the nation’s sci- 


entific needs in 1970. The report- 


states that in the fiscal year 1961, 
$3 billion was invested in colleges and 
universities for science and engineering 
education and basic research. It is 
estimated that $8.2 billion will be 
needed in 1970. 


Eprror’s Note: Readers are invited to submit 
items not exceeding two hundred words in length 
for “The Reporter.”” Those which are of gen- 
eral interest will be published with a caption and 
signature. They should deal with significant 
ideas, events, or experiences. 
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Epucation For Pusuic ReEsponsi- 
BILITY, edited by C. Scott Fletcher. 
New York: W. W. Norton and 
Company, Inc., 1961. vi+1g2 pp. 
$4.50. 

C. Scott Fletcher, president of the 
Fund for Adult Education and editor 
of this group of fourteen essays and 
speeches contributed to the Fund’s 
program, says in his preface that the 
anthology deals with education, leader- 
ship, and education for leadership. 
Leadership is interpreted by the Fund 
as encompassing “the whole range of 
positions in which executive decision 
and executive actions have public con- 
sequences” (page 1). 

If any series of diverse essays can 
have a theme, this anthology compels 
its readers to consider the moral 
responsibility of both the educator and 
the educated. The four sections of 
the book are designed to underline the 
public, as well as the private, duties 
of educated men. 

The three essays comprising the 
first section, “Purpose,” furnish a 
doleful lament regarding contem- 
porary society. Robert M. Hutchins, 
Adlai Stevenson, and Henry Steele 
Commager are all disturbed about 
present anti-democratic trends, about 
the loss of moral vision by our citizens, 
and about what Mr. Stevenson calls 
“the enfeebled great central pulse of 
our freedom” (page 24). Mr. Com- 
mager, especially, looks with fore- 
boding at the moral impoverishment 
of the nation and the absence of 
statesmanship. Each of the three 
writers agrees that Americans must 
earn their freedom again by the 
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assumption of their public responsi- 
bility and the practice of both private 
and public virtue. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Hutchins’ essay, 
“Ts Democracy Possible?,”’ deals with 
this question in terms of too many 
academic platitudes. The reader won- 
ders why this stale treatment of an 
important theme should have been 
selected to introduce the anthology. 

In the second section, “Education,” 
Leo Strauss regards our mass culture 
as producing nothing but “specialists 
without spirit or vision and volup- 
tuaries without heart” (page 46). He 
would have education remind indi- 
viduals of human excellence. Margaret 
Mead believes that the function of 
education is to help man adapt 
himself to a rapidly changing world. 
F. S. C. Northrop climaxes the section 
on “What Kind of American Civiliza- 
tion Do We Want?” by urging that 
education should train citizens in 
formal thinking. His plea that the 
United States should define its values 
and that Americans abroad should 
create a more worthy cultural image 
of their country is offered as one way 
to combat the attractive image which 
the communists have projected of 
themselves among foreign peoples. 
Mr. Northrop’s essay, which was 
selected by the Fund as one of its 
prize-winners, comments incisively on 
our ineptitude in foreign relations. 

The third section, “Education in 
Action: Action through Society,” in- 
cludes Henry Wriston’s ‘“Humanists 
and Generalists,” in which the author 
points out the significance of free 
enterprise of the mind in a democracy, 
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and Emery Bacon’s “‘Achieving Excel- 
lence in Labor Education.” Less 
appropriate in this section are two 
essays dealing with the question 
whether business should be active in 
politics. These essays have only pe- 
ripheral relationship to the theme of 
the collection. 

The final section, “Education in 
Action: Action in Government,” con- 
tains R. G. Cowherd’s treatment of 
former President Truman’s uses of 
history, Harlan Cleveland’s ‘“Dino- 
saurs and Personal Freedom,” Henry 
A. Kissinger’s “The Policymaker and 
the Intellectual,” and Scott Buchanan’s 
“Learning under Law.” The last two 
essays bring the theme to a crescendo. 
Mr. Kissinger would have the intel- 
lectual contribute a sense of direction 
to our confused world, and Mr. 
Buchanan views the common law, 
corporation law, and constitutional 
law as agents for self-education in our 
society. For depth and freshness of 
thought, this latter essay is the 
outstanding contribution to the theme: 
Education for Public Responsibility. 

Although the quality of the essays 
is uneven, the collection should be 
read meditatively by everyone con- 
cerned with the ends of education. 
The reader, as Mr. Commager does, 
will be led to examine the boast of 
Pericles in the light of our own 
society: “Our citizens attend both to 
public and private duties, and do not 
allow absorption in their own affairs 
to interfere with their knowledge of 
the city’s” (page 34). 

W. Georce Crovucu 
Iniversity of Pittsburgh 


Proressor: PropLeEMS AND REWARDS 
1n TEACHING, by Fred B. 
Millett. New York: Macmillan 
Company, 1961. xii+189 pp. $3.50. 
This book is the second to appear 

in the Macmillan Career Book Series, 

edited by Charles W. Cole, until 
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very recently president of Amherst 
College. For twenty-one years the 
author was professor of English and 
director of the Honors College at 
Wesleyan, from which positions he 
retired in 1958. Previous to his 
connection with Wesleyan he was 
associated with Queens University, 
the University of Chicago, and the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
The book is intended specifically for 
the young person who may be con- 
sidering a career as a professor. In 
order to help him make a decision, the 
author outlines 


the training, the activities, and the 
responsibilities of the professor in twentieth 
century America... the factors that 
should enter into the basic decision as to 
whether or not a person should plan to 
become a professor . . . the various stages 
of his training . . . the means by which 
the professor scales the academic ladder 

. . the advantages and disadvantages 
of college teaching as a profession... 
and the American professor’s enduring 
rewards (page 2). 


In Chapter VIII, the author gives a 
description of a “professor’s day” 
which, since it undertakes to present 
a type, is unavoidably a bit forced. 
Elsewhere, Mr. Millett offers his 
personal classification of types of 
students and professors, which will 
amuse as well as interest various 
members of the academic family. 
“In the main,” the author concludes, 
“the state of being a professor in an 
American college or university is a 
singularly blissful state” (page 96). 
The book is written clearly and 
simply and, on the whole, objectively, 
without adornment or propaganda. 
Seasoned colleagues and other aca- 
demic persons may have some criti- 
cisms. Mr. Millett’s concern seems 
to be too exclusively with professors 
in the humanities, to the neglect of 
some important special characteristics 
of the life of the professor in the 
laboratory sciences. As for the social 
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scientists, they are given a sharp dig 
or two. He is also rather critical of 
administrators, which, to be sure, was 
to be expected from a professor, and 
of committee work, thus leaving 
unresolved the problem of how a 
professor can participate in academic 
policy-making and at the same time 
be free of administrative involvements. 
Women professors may wonder 
whether their special problems should 
not have had some attention in view 
of the fact that additions to the 
distaff side of the faculty seem to 
be on the increase. However, Mr. 
Millett may have had good reasons 
for his omissions. As for his own 
views on this and that, he certainly 
could not have been expected to 
write about professors as if he were an 
abstract and disembodied professor. 
MartTeEN TEN Hoor, Emeritus 
University of Alabama 


THE Campus AND THE PEOPLE: 
ORGANIZATION, SUPPORT AND Con- 
TROL OF HIGHER EpucaTION IN THE 
Unitep States IN THE NINETEEN 
Sixties, by M. M. Chambers. Dan- 
ville, Illinois: Interstate Printers and 
Publishers, Inc., 1960. vi+75 pp. 
$1.80. a 
In this volume M. M. Chambers 

clearly points up the momentous deci- 

sion to be made by the people of the 

United States in regard to higher edu- 

cation. Are the principles set forth 

in the land-grant act almost one 
hundred years ago still valid, or do 
we merely educate the best brains? 

Mr. Chambers believes that we must 

provide an education for everyone up 

to the limit of his individual capacity. 

To do this in the most logical man- 
ner, a state-wide system of junior col- 
leges, of state colleges and universities, 
of private colleges and universities, 
and of proprietary technical and com- 
mercial schools will be required. The 
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state university should be the capstone 
of this diverse system of higher educa- 
tion. Graduate and professional edu- 
cation should not only be separate 
from education at other levels but 
must assume a much greater role if 
higher education is to meet the quality 
and quantity requirements expected of 
it during the next decade and beyond. 

Mr. Chamber’ predicts that college 
enrollments will be doubled by 1970 
unless the number is held down by 
raising fees and establishing rigidly 
selective entrance requirements. But 
this is just what the author says must 
not be done. 

A system of public higher education 
such as the one suggested in this book 
would be costly. At present, the 
three main sources of revenue are 
tuition, private benefactors, and the 
state. The author does not feel that 
the current ratio of funds from tuition 
and private benefactors can be in- 
creased without serious implications. 
Since higher education is a_ public 
function, most states can continue to 
provide the needed financial support 
by revising and modernizing their 
revenue system. 

This book answers questions con- 
cerning the problems of higher edu- 
cation which are of great concern to 
legislators, parents, and taxpayers. 
It further states that we must take 
advantage of the talents of our young 
people to ensure our world leadership. 

Joun L. Swink 
Rutgers, The State University 


LipeRAL EpucaTION AND JOURNALISM, 
by Paul L. Dressel. New York:' 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1960. x-+102 pp. 

This study of a problem which has 
concerned newspapermen and educa- 
tors in the field of journalism since the 
first professional courses were estab- 
lished gives a brief but comprehensive 
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picture of how education for journal- 
ism has developed and of its relation 
to the liberal arts. The author has 
read, and cites, most of the literature 
on the subject, and in his concluding 
chapter he offers suggestions for 
improvement. 

There are minor errors: for ex- 
ample, Earl J. McGrath, who wrote 
the Foreword, awards three unearned 
doctorates to heads of schools of 
journalism and misnames two jour- 
nalism units. The author, however, 
demonstrates an unusually broad grasp 
of the many problems connected with 
formal education for journalism ca- 
reers. Much of the discussion centers 
on the generally but not universally 
accepted ratio of 75 per cent liberal 
arts to 25 per cent journalism in 
undergraduate curriculums. 

The book would have been strength- 
ened had more attention been paid 
to the role played in professional edu- 
cation for journalism by the schools 
which operate as independent admin- 
istrative units rather than teaching 
departments in colleges of arts and 
sciences. These independent schools 
have made a significant contribution 
to the quality of education for 
journalism. 

The author is on firm ground in 
the next to the last paragraph of the 
book when he says that journalism 
educators “should not write catalog 
statements which indicate that only 
25 per cent . . . of the work is to be 
in the professional field, or that 75 
per cent of it is to be in liberal arts, 
unless they consistently adhere to this 
policy and provide procedures whereby 
it becomes operative” (page 102). 
Unfortunately for the integrity of pro- 
fessional education for journalism, not 
a few schools and departments preach 
one doctrine and practice another. 

One weakness in journalism educa- 
tion that the author does not touch 
upon in his discussion of standards 
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and accreditation is the indefensible 
position journalism accrediting has 
occupied since 1953, during which 
period unaccredited schools and 
departments have held representation 
on the American Council ort Educa- 
tion for Journalism, the accrediting 
agency. To the knowledge of this 
reviewer, this anomalous situation 
exists in no other area of educational 
accrediting. 
The book lacks an index. 
Norvat Neri Luxon 
University of North Carolina 


WILLIAM CHANDLER BaGLey: STAL- 
wart Epucartor, dy J. L. Kandel. 


New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1961. xii+ 
131 pp. $3.50. 


It may be that the current crop of 
graduate students in education and 
related subjects is largely ignorant 
of the work and personality of William 
C. Bagley. Not so of those of us who 
struggled for higher degrees in the 
twenties and thirties. In recent years, 
there seems to be an almost compulsive 
tendency to classify writers and think- 
ers and describe their thought by a 
term and a grossly oversimplified 
paragraph. All of which is doubtless 
useful for passing examinations but 
may not contribute much to accurate 
evaluation or genuine understanding. 
Thus Bagley became an “essentialist,” 
and many students of education can 
say glibly what that means. 

This tendency to simplify and label 
is a threat to depth in educational 
thought. The magnitude of the threat 
is indicated by the fact that a thinker 
and educator of the stature of John 
Dewey has been classified and dis- 
missed by many of this generation. 
Kandel’s little book about Bagley will 
help any thoughtful student of educa- 
tion in the United States in this 
century to avoid the error of over- 
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simplification, but, even more, it will 
deepen his understanding of the com- 
plex currents of educational thought 
in our age. 

The book ‘‘was commissioned by the 
Executive Council of Kappa Delta Pi, 
a professional honor society of which 
Dr. William Chandler Bagley was 
one of the distinguished founders” 
(page vii). There are six brief chap- 
ters. The first is largely biographical 
and, although interesting, is perhaps 
reduced in depth by the author’s long 
personal association and friendship 
with his subject. The second chapter 
is an excellent account of contem- 
porary educational developments. The 
third and fourth chapters state con- 
cisely Bagley’s emphasis on the rela- 
tion between education and democ- 
racy, and on teaching as a profession. 
The fifth is a brief description and 
evaluation of his educational philos- 
ophy. These three chapters destroy 


the illusion that Bagley’s thought can 
be confined in a trite category such as 


“essentialism.” The final chapter 
undertakes to assess Bagley’s place in 
American education. 

One is likely to underestimate 
Bagley’s significance because he 
developed a very strong aversion to 
fads and cure-alls. A keen instinct for 
balance made him quick to warn 
against extremes (for example, the 
early almost blind faith in the sacred 
accuracy of the I.Q.), and many 
came to think of him only in this role. 
As important as was this critical 
function, the modern educator will 
profit from knowing something of his 
positive contributions so succinctly 
set forth in this book. 

Superficial reading of Kandel’s book 
or of other summaries of Bagley’s 
thought and work might give a kind 
of comfort to extremist critics of 
American education who have flour- 
ished in recent years. A deeper 
consideration would reveal that he 
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would have little sympathy with a 
nostalgia for seeking solutions of 
today’s problems in some _ idolized 
past—either individual or societal. 
Few have understood better than he 
that the United States is a great 
experiment in democracy and that its 
very life depends upon the develop- 
ment of an education suited to that 
effort. No one has worked more 
diligently to guide America toward 
such an educational system. Whether 
or not his solutions prove valid, time 
will judge; but they were not doctrin- 
aire, nor were they distorted by the 
backward look. 
E. V. Puttias 
University of Southern California 


INTERNATIONAL EpucaTION IN Puys- 
Ics: PROCEEDINGS OF THE INTER- 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON Puys- 
ics EpucaTion, edited by Sanborn C. 
Brown and Norman Clarke. Pub- 
lished jointly by the Technology 
Press, the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, and John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc., New York, 1960. xvi+ 
pp. $4.50. 

An international conference on phys- 
ics education—the first of its kind— 
was held at Unesco House in Paris 
from July 28 through August 4, 1960, 
and this book is the creditable product 
of its authors’ attempts, while working 
under pressure of time and in a hotel, 
to extract the essential proceedings 
of the gathering from kilometers of 
tape and uncounted kilograms of 
paper, and to organize them into a 
record which would be a just condensa- 
tion, yet a continuously readable and 
economically possible book. The re- 
sult is of interest chiefly to readers 
who know and care about education 
in physics, but educators generally, 
particularly those with international 
concerns, will find significance in the 
mere fact of the Conference, in its 
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problems and their partial solutions. 
The authors are respectively the 
chairman and secretary of the com- 
mittee which organized the Conference. 

The book boils down the Conference, 
and a review can only continue the 
desiccation. The necessary money 
came from the International Union of 
Pure and Applied Physics, the Organi- 
zation for European Economic Coop- 
eration, UNESCO, and the National 
Science Foundation. Eighty-six dele- 
gates from twenty-eight countries 
spent the greater part of the eight 
days in the seated posture, engaged in 
oral communication with the aid of 
the excellent uNEsco simultaneous- 
translation facilities. The profits of a 
conference are in the mental modifica- 
tions which the conferrers take to 
their several homes, and no printed 
record can appraise these subtle and 
distributed benefits. Cost-accounting 
of conferences is futile, as sponsoring 
agencies doubtless know, but it may 
at least be realized that the unique 
profits of a conference are to be 
found in the conferring and not in the 
delivery of prepared essays that might 
have been delivered more economically 
by the postal services. This principle 
seems to have been understood by 
the planners of the International 
Conference on Physics Education; 
consequently the Conference was 
better than any book that might be 
written about it. 

In the wish to cover the whole 
range of physics education, specific 
sessions were held to consider physics 
as a part of general education, exami- 
nations, selection of students, the 
work of the American Physical Science 
Study Committee, the use of labora- 
tories, the teaching of physics to spe- 
cific pre-professional student groups, 
the teaching of mathematics, the 
training of teachers, postgraduate 
training of physicists, and the use 
of television and films in physics 
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teaching. These sessions were opened 
with prepared addresses, all of which 
are in the book. Also included are 
excerpts from the free discussion 
which formed the substance of each 
session. Many of these ad-lib com- 
ments are anecdotal and rambling, 
like the impromptu phonation of pro- 
fessors everywhere, and much consists 
of simple testimony as to how we do 
it in my country, without substantive 
proposals as to how we ought to do 
it. Nevertheless, some discerning reso- 
lutions committee has winnowed this 
diffuse material and harvested a solid 
set of resolutions and recommenda- 
tions, the essential tangible crop of 
the Conference. If they are given 
effect, we shall have not only further 
international conferences but also 
better physics teaching around the 
world. 

The book is attractive and well 
done except for a glaring error on the 
title page. 

Paut KIRKPATRICK 
Wesleyan University 


SuccEss AND FAILURE AT THE UNIVER- 
sity: Vor. I, AcapEmic PERFrorM- 
ANCE AND THE ENTRANCE STAND- 
ARD, by G. W. Parkyn. Wellington, 
New Zealand: New Zealand Coun- 
cil for Educational Research, 1959. 
XVill +254 pp. 425. 

This study of the entrance qualifi- 
cations of the 4,067 students who 
enrolled in 1955 in the first-year 
courses at the four constituent uni- 
versities of the University of New 
Zealand should be of interest to 
American educators for three reasons: 
(1) it arose from the complaints of the 
professors at the universities that the 
admissions requirements were not suf- 
ficiently rigorous, a statement com- 
monly made by college teachers in the 
United States; (2) the study, the 
publication of which was assisted with 
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funds from the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York, was an_ unusually 
thorough one, and is to be followed 
by a second volume, which will search 
further for the causes of failures at 
the universities; and (3) the findings 
relating to admissions closely parallel 
those of similar studies in the United 
States, Canada, Great Britain, and 
Australia (pages 193-97). 

The central question was that of the 
relationship between the entrance 
standard of the University of New 
Zealand and the performance of stu- 
dents taking Stage I (first-year) sub- 
jects. The students were virtually all 
graduates of secondary schools, and 
some of them had taken an additional 
year in the Sixth Form. They in- 
cluded both men and women, first- 
year and advanced-year, and full-time 
and part-time students; they ranged 
widely in age, although they entered 
the university typically at ages seven- 
teen to eighteen; and they varied 
greatly in the subjects they had 
studied in secondary school. Hence 
the statistical analyses were made 
with many variables in mind. 

The findings have been beautifully 
summarized in Chapter VI. The con- 
clusion and the opinions of the 
investigator are clearly stated in the 
final chapter. 

The highlights of the study are the 
following: 

1. All students who graduate from a 

secondary school are to some degree 
a selected group by reason of previous 
screening. 
. Those who gain admission by en- 
trance examination are slightly less 
successful in college than are those 
who enter by accreditation (recom- 
mendation by the secondary school). 
This may only mean that the better 
students do not need to take the 
examinations. 
. Students who sit for scholarship exam- 
inations generally succeed in college. 
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4. Full-time students show a higher cor- 
relation between qualifications at 
entrance and success in college than 
do part-time students. This is one of 
the factors that will be pursued fur- 
ther in the next report. 

. Excepting for small distinctions, the 
correlations are uniformly low. Such 
findings as those relating to scholastic 
and intellectual differences “do not 
support the view that the basic reason 
for failure is simply that the students 
who failed were not well enough 
equipped educationally to enter the 
university. On the contrary, the find- 
ings imply that the general level of 
ability and attainment of the entrants 
is in fact adequate, as judged by the 
present standards set by most uni- 
versity departments” (page 226). 

. The secondary-school record is to a 
moderate degree the best predictor of 
relative success. 

. The variations in subjects, excepting 
science, taken in secondary school did 
not materially influence success or 
failure in college. 

. “Success and failure came from all 
over the range of ability, attainment, 
and qualification” (page 200). If 
present entrance requirements were 
raised, the action would eliminate 
many students who succeed in college. 
To halve the rate of failure, “it would 
be necessary to exclude somewhat 
more than half of the present en- 
trants” (page 230). 

The concluding opinion of the au- 
thor is that the most important causes 
of failure will be found in the “set of 
conditions in which students carry on 
their university studies” and in the 
“complex of individual and personal 
qualities” —changing interests and mo- 
tives, cessation of growth in certain 
abilities, problems of personal adjust- 
ment, and so forth—and these factors 
will be the subject of inquiry in the 
preparation of Volume II (pages 
248-50). 

Atco D. HenpERson 
University of Michigan 
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TOYNBEE AND HISTORY 
edited by Ashley Montagu 400 pp., $5.00 


The comments and arguments of some thirty of Arnold Toynbee’s most significant 
critics, brought together by Professor Montagu in this important and stimulating 
volume, provide a springboard to Toynbee’s latest work, “Reconsiderations.” 
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